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Ragged Schools and Sunday Schools 


HIS OLD PRINT shows one of the first in- 
dustrial schools in England. It was also a school 
of religion and was held on Sunday. John Pounds 
was a humble Christian shoemaker of Portsmouth. 
About 1800 he became so troubled by the condition 
of the poor children all about his shop that he devoted 
every Sunday to helping them. He gathered them into 
the room above his tiny shop. Convinced that they 
grew mischievous and even vicious because they were 
taught no trade, he taught them how to use tools, at 
the same time mixing Bible stories and instruction in 
“the three R’s.” Soon he was giving his evenings as 
well as his Sundays. 
Twenty years before this, in 1780, the newspaper 
publisher Robert Raikes of Gloucester had started a 
Sunday school for the most underprivileged children, 


teaching morals and religion as well as academic sub-’ 


jects. This may or may not have been the first such 
school, but as Raikes publicized it in his newspaper 
and gave continued leadership to the movement, he 
is rightly considered the founder of the Sunday school. 

In the eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth 
centuries there were few schools in England open to 
the masses and these, poor in quality, were maintained 


largely by the Church of England. “These hardly 


met the needs of more than half the population,” 
writes Sir John Kirk, “and in the large towns, and 
in London especially, troops of children roamed the 
streets, ill-fed, raggedly clothed, quite illiterate and 
barbarian in manners. 

“But the Christ Spirit moved the hearts of men 
and women here and there, to gather in these neglected 
and outcast children. Their means were in inverse pro- 
portion to their zeal, and barn-like halls, railway 
arches, garrets and basements, were all the buildings 
that could be found for these schools which were 
dubbed Ragged Schools. Shoeless, ragged boys and 
girls readily came, and the result was pandemonium. 
But these faithful disciples persevered in the evenings 
and in the daytime, the main object being the religious 
improvement of the pupils; reading, writing and arith- 
metic were regarded as a means to that end. Love and 
patience won thousands of pupils to civic, industrious 
and Christly lives.” 

The success of the movement eventually led, in 
1870, to the establishment of a national English sys- 
tem of education. The modern conception of the im- 
portance of the child and his «raining may be traced 
directly to Raikes and the other devoted workers with 
these children whom they alone considered important. 
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RAYER is religion’s breath of life. 


When Jesus’ disciples came presenting their supreme 


request of the Master they said, “Lord, teach us to pray:” 


There is no religion known among men which does 


not make large use of prayer, for there seems to be an 
_ instinct planted deep within the soul of man which impels 
_ him to try to make God hear him. 


On the other hand there is a haunting fear of God 
within the heart of man. He goes on hunting for someone 
who will bear his, message up to the heart of God. 

Perhaps it is the reverence in which we hold the Al- 
mighty. Perhaps it is the sense of majesty with which we 
have surrounded deity. Perhaps it is the consciousness 
of sin which makes man fearful of approaching God. What- 
ever it is, there is deep within the spirit of man a hesitancy 
to approach the heavenly Father directly with our requests. 

It is one of the fundamiental teachings of Protestantism, 
however, that the right to go into the presence of God 
with the recital of his needs is every man’s right. Unlike 
the poor lame man at the pool, who had just missed being 
healed through long and weary years because someone 
was always getting into the troubled waters ahead of him, 
we believe that no one can go in unto God ahead of that 
one who is really in need of God and penitent because of 
his sins. 

This feeling of timidity in the presence of the Most 
High is easily understandable. In spite of everthing we 
can do there is certain to be a very considerable mystery 
surrounding the whole question of God. A finite mind, if 
it be truly humble, stands in awe of the Infinite. Only 
the superficial or the conceited would ever consider rushing 
brazenly into the presence of the Divine. But it was one 
of Jesus’ major aims to remove this sense of strangeness. 

There is every indication in the New Testament that 
Jesus was on the closest and most intimate terms with God. 
There was nothing in the nature or character of God, nor 
in the consciousness of Jesus, which acted as a barrier 
between them. And the Master assured us that any one of us 
might enjoy this intimate relationship with the Father. 

This means that no man need hunt about for some 
favored soul who is willing to intercede for him. Christ, 
according to Protestant belief, is our intercessor and we 
need no other. 

The Protestant, for instance, will join with the Roman 
Catholic in paying high tribute to Mary the mother of 
Jesus. Anyone who was chosen by God for so holy a re- 
sponsibility as that of mothering the world’s redeemer has 
earned and deserved the most sincere veneration it is pos- 
sible for one soul to give to another. 

But no Protestant who is familiar with the true doctrine 
of Protestantism believes that there is the slightest necessity 
nor reason for pleading with the Mother of our Lord that 
she intercede with her son in our behalf. Each of us has 
been assured by Jesus himself that we have a complete and 
unhampered right to go to him directly, without entrusting 
the holy errand or message to any other. 


*Editor, the Christian Advocate, Chicago, Illinois. 
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When Protestants pray 


By Roy L. Smith* 


Neither does any Protestant believe that it is necessary 
to enlist the services of any saint, however holy his life 
may have been, if we have a word for God. We have the 
right to speak that word in the most intimate privacy of 
God’s heaven directly to the Father himself. And he will 
hear us. 

The simple fact is, according to Protestant understanding 
of Jesus’ teaching, that God is as eagerly seeking man as 
any man can be earnest in seeking God. 

Did not Jesus tell us about the anxious shepherd who 
went hunting all through the night for his lost sheep, and 
never gave up until he found it? And did he not say that 
God was exactly like that shepherd? Did he ever even hint 
that the Father had turned the search over to someone 
else, or that he was merely waiting comfortably in heaven 
until someone brought him word as to the whereabouts 
of the sheep ? 

Did Jesus not tell about a father who went running to 
meet a returning prodigal, and is it not plain that the 
excited old father went out ahead of all the rest? Did he 
not watch from the housetop, scanning the horizon for 
the first sign of the homecomer? Could anyone possibly 
have been so deeply concerned in that lost boy as was 
his own father? Was it necessary that anyone come back 
from the far country to enlist the Father’s interest in the 
boy who had sinned against him? 

The Protestant believes that it is the plain teaching 
of the New Testament that the only credential any man 
needs in approaching God is a humble and a contrite 
heart. The only plea God ever hears ahead of any other 
plea is that of greater need. 

When Protestants pray, therefore, they pray with a 
confidence that they have direct access to the heart of 
God, that God is their heavenly Father who is waiting up 
for them even though they do not come home until way late 
in the night. They turn back to the Father’s house confident 
that it is no servant who is waiting upon the housetop 
for the first sign of the returning prodigal, but that it is 
the Father himself. 

If the Protestant is taunted with the charge that he lacks 
reverence, and that he is only overbold in approaching 
the Father directly without the use of any intermediary, 
then he must reply that there is no higher reverence 
than that love which casts out all fear and makes a man 
feel like a son rather than a stranger or an alien. It was 
precisely such love that Jesus persuaded us to have toward 
the Father, for it was such love that he himself manifested 
toward God. 

When Protestants pray it is not necessary for them to 
employ any other voice than their own; they need offer 
no saintliness than that which they have been able to attain; 
they are assured that they are not heard because of their 
holiness but because of their helplessness. 

When Protestants pray they do their own praying, con- 
fident that the Father who heareth in secret will respect 
the privacy of their appeal and treat them with respect 
and solicitous love. 

At least, that is the way they believe Jesus taught them 
to pray. 


Democracy fails without religion 


Religion must be restored to education 


HE CHIEF AIM of our public schools, long recognized 

as education in the democratic way of life, is failing of 
attainment. Confronted by constantly increasing moral 
laxity and by retrogression in standards of social conduct, 
we have suddenly discovered that Democracy is in itself not 
an adequate philosophy of life; as such it no longer com- 
mands the loyalty of the youth in our schools, nor of their 
parents, nor even of those who twice in a quarter-century 
have been called to fight for democracy’s preservation. 


Is democracy the supreme end? 


Accordingly, those who are responsible for the training 
of our youth for future citizenship have a deepening con- 
viction that there exists a vital relationship between the 
principles and practice of democracy, and religious and 
moral convictions. What we Americans accept as the funda- 
mentals of democracy seem ever more clearly to stem di- 
rectly from the religious heritage of our Judeo-Christian 
culture. When these basic moral and spiritual sub-structures 
are undermined, democracy fails to function. 

This, of course, is tantamount to saying that, whereas 
many have assumed that democratic ideals carry their 
own impulses to realization, the fact is that they do not. 
They are effective only as rooted in and motivated by more 
fundamental philosophical and religious principles. These 
spiritual and moral foundations, however, are not now as 
explicit as they were in the formative years of our republic. 
In recent decades they have been so implicit as to be taken 
for granted, ofttimes even without consciousness of their 
existence. Moreover, the “acids of modernity” have long 
been at work destroying the basic philosophical and moral 
groundwork of human dignity and mutuality of conduct. 

There is, therefore, a growing conviction among serious- 
minded Americans that democratic principles are not ulti- 
mate in human society. They are derivative from something 
far more elemental in life, and it is high time we were 
recognizing that, as a moral and spiritual foundation for 
modern education, democracy is not enough. 

From this conviction has grown the widespread discus- 
sion as to the need for religious instruction along with 
or complementing the other curricular content of public 
education. Various ways of attaining this have been tried, 
particularly cooperation with the churches in the conduct 
of weekday schools of religious instruction and the recent 
trend toward the integration of a certain amount of re- 
ligious instruction with secular teaching. In addition, the 
churches themselves have tried parochial schools or re- 
ligious classes after school hours. None of these ap- 
proaches has been found entirely acceptable or satisfactory 
to the American public. None has furnished the moral 


* Associate Secretary, Foreign Division of the Board of Missions, 
The Methodist Church, New York City. 
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By Thoburn T. Brumbaugh* 


and spiritual dynamics necessary*to resolve the most seri- 
ous problem confronting us in our so-called democratic 
way of life. 


Problem acute in Japan 


On a recent trip to Japan, the writer became even more 
aware of the inadequacy of democracy alone, and of the 
fundamental relationship between religion and democracy 
on the one hand and between religion and education on 
the other. Inasmuch as our Allied victory over Japan 
was so largely an American triumph, the United States 
Army, through its Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion of General Headquarters in Tokyo, has been greatly 


concerned of late with the revision and reformation of 


the Japanese educational system along more democratic 
lines. How thoroughgoing this is to be can be foreseen 
in the change from a semi-European type of organization 
to a more American form of curriculum and. system of 
training throughout all the schools of Japan. To this 
Japanese educators seem in general quite reconciled and 
are even entering with enthusiasm into the proposed proc- 
ess of democratization, including deletion from textbooks 
of materials devoted to indoctrination in the spirit of 
nationalism and materialism heretofore so characteristic 
of Japan. 

Deletion is of itself quite easy—but how does one go 
about teaching democracy in an educational system? 
To be sure, there are some elements of Greek culture, 
some materials from the Italian and European Renais- 
sance, some episodes and literature from the French 
Revolution, and of course some British and some American 
documents upon which to rely for the inculcation of 
human and social values according to democratic pattern 
of life. But from whence come the philosophical concepts 
to undergird and the moral dynamic to bring to realization 
such ideals? Granted that as a consequence of Japan’s 
disillusionment in the outcome and results of the war, 
her ancient religious ideologies are now bankrupt: Con- 
fucian, Buddhist and Shinto,—what then, when these faiths 
have been even further discredited by modern science and 
naturalism, may be relied upon to enforce the democratic 
ideas and practices envisioned in the new Japan and its 
reformed educational system? 

It is at this point that certain of America’s educators 
in Japan today profess to have made a genuine discovery. 
In spite of our fear of religious bigotry in American educa- 
tion and our determination to keep church and state from 
an alliance in our schools, they say, we of America in all 
our teaching in the democratic tradition, assume and un- 
consciously depend upon a background of the Judeo- 
Christian religious interpretation of life and of the moral 
code which was evolved therefrom. They now realize that 
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The recent clear-cut division at the Paris Economic Conference arising from 
the Marshall Plan and Russia’s refusal to cooperate makes it very clear 
that we are to be engaged in a continuing major competition and clash of 
economic systems and of ideologies. It is the greatest basic competition 
of all history. It is a competition between the ideology of materialism 
sponsored by the Communists, which denies the Fatherhood of God, de- 
preciates the worth of the individual human being, and worships the things 
of the earth controlled by rulers of men, as opposed to an ideology based 
on the fundamental concepts of our religious beliefs, humbly recognizing 
the Fatherhood of God, emphasizing the worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual human being, safeguarding individual freedom, and teaching serv- 
ice and compassion and mercy... 

We hope and pray and endeavor that this basic competition may be 
decided in the minds and hearts of men with the grace of God, without 
resort to force. But if this peaceful victory for our way of life is to come 
to pass, the moral foundation of the people of this North American conti- 
nent of ours is of prime importance. 


HAROLD E. STASSEN, in the opening presidential address at the 21st 
International Sunday School Convention, Des Moines, Iowa, July 23. 


complete lack of such spiritual and moral foundations for 
democratic thought in Japan presents an almost insuper- 
able problem. For how, they ask, without importing to 
the Orient all of the excess baggage of sectarian dogma 
and divisiveness, can the basic religious and moral princi- 
ples of our American democratic thought-life be trans- 
planted in time to make possible the effective transforma- 
tion in education which we see as so necessary if Japan 
is to become one of the bulwarks of democracy in our 
world? 

On the authority of General Douglas MacArthur this 
may be frankly said to be one of the greatest dilemmas 
confronting our American occupation forces in Japan. 
It is the same impasse of which we are increasingly con- 
scious in educational life within the United States. Perhaps 
we should have resolved the situation at home before 
setting out to export our democratic ideas to lands less 
grounded in the philosophical foundations of universal 
brotherhood. Yet now the world cannot wait until we 
reach entirely consistent conclusions on the home front. 
We must therefore face the same critical issues both at 
home and abroad, with the fate of humanity depending 
upon our attitudes and our actions. 

This awakening might of course be epoch making in our 
educational history. It may be that this discovery of moral 
and spiritual elements in our American culture which we 
have been taking for granted will be of aid to us in our 
readjustments to meet world-wide post-war conditions. 
If we in the United States could again become keenly con- 
scious of our divine heritage and prepare our own souls 
as well as our cultural and educational institutions for 
advance in the ethical and spiritual pre-suppositions of 
democracy, the future would be brighter in all our rela- 
tionships, even with Russia. 


MacArthur calls on the churches 


It is from such convictions that the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Powers in the Pacific draws his 


willingness to permit Christian missionaries to return to 


Japan even before ordinary business and cultural repre- 


sentatives. This also explains the calling of Dr. Paul H. 
November, 1947 


Vieth of Yale Divinity School to a year of service as an 
adviser to the American and Japanese educational authori- 
ties in Tokyo with respect to- religious education and 
character building in Japan’s educational system. In 
like manner has Father Flannigan of Boys’ Town been 
called for a period of relationship with General Head- 
quarters there. From such evidences we may see deeply 
into the mind and heart of General MacArthur as he writes - 
to a trusted friend in this country:- “In Japan today 
Christianity has an opportunity without counterpart since 
the birth of Christ. If this opportunity is fully availed 
of by the leaders of the Christian faith, a revolution of the 
spirit may be expected which may more favorably alter 
the course of civilization than has any economic or political 
revolution in the history of the world.” 

Of such reforms also are our missionary leaders thinking 
today as they plan for a new emphasis in Christian educa- 
tion in Japan. For over a half-century we have maintained 
Christian schools there, and these institutions have made 
large contributions in the development of leadership as 
the Japanese in the last century opened their country to 
western ideas and influences. Education then, however, 
fell into formal and stereotyped patterns and our Christian 
schools were drawn into conformity rather than maintain- 
ing the original spirit of reform. Today again the oppor- 
tunity comes for Christianity to take the lead in creating 
in Japan the type of school which will not only teach 
democracy and western culture but will exemplify and 
impart to its students the Christian interpretation of life. 

It is in such a setting that our Christian educational 
authorities in Japan must think, not merely of reconstruct- 
ing the physical equipment of twenty-seven Protestant 
schools destroyed or badly damaged in the war, but of 
reforming and reinvigorating the educational opportunities 
offered under Christian auspices with the spiritual dynamic 
of faith in the Christ-like God and the quality of human 
relations implicit in such a religious philosophy. 

Especially is this true in the field of higher education. 
Junior and Senior high schools and even undergraduate 
college life are all important for the inculcation of Chris- 
tian principles and motivation along with education for 
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subsistence in the modern world. For unless we can pro- 
duce Christian doctors, educators, scientists, technicians, 
journalists, lawyers and even Christian politicians, we 
shall have failed in our program both of evangelism and 
of education. 

In harmony also with this conviction was the recent 
decision of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, along with the Federal Council of Churches, to 
seize this time of opportunity to create in Japan a great 
Christian university—international, interdenominational, 
and co-educational—and so to undergird it with Christian 
principles as well as with Christian teachers, as to make 
it an outstanding institution of graduate and professional 
studies for the training of Christian leaders in vocational 
fields into which young people now are being led. 


Democracy is a product 


Thus, belatedly perhaps but at least fortunately, in our 
relationships with other nations and peoples, we begin to 
see that democracy is a product and not an inevitable 
concomitant of culture and philosophy. As ideals for 
human conduct, democratic principles are no more valid 
and dynamic than the world-ground to which they give 
expression. 


If, therefore, the Judeo-Christian concept of human dig- 
nity grounded in and supported by cosmic and divine 
attributes of goodness, beauty, love and truth, is as basic 
to civilization as it seems in a world gravely in danger 
of casting off all moral restraints, then surely it is needful 


for education and all those concerned for the training of | 


youth in the ethics of democracy to give time and place 
for the inculcation of religious principles along with © 


the other necessary elements of modern education. Whether | 


this be accomplished by released time teaching or other- | 
wise becomes secondary to the importance of having it | 


done. Insofar as our American cultural patterns have | 


given us a common denominator of moral and spiritual 
philosophy, let this be taught by teachers of conviction — 
and competency within our schools. When there is differ- 
ence as to objects or objectives of worship, let these be 
taught by those who desire their youth to be instructed 
in a particular tradition, provided only that the desiderata 
of conduct be found in keeping with Judeo-Christian and 
democratic principles. Above all, let it be quickly and 
widely realized that democracy in education cannot re- — 
produce itself. 


A successful weekday program 


Enrolment reaches one hundred per cent 


ce NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA, Community 
Council of Weekday Christian Education completed its 
fifth year of successful work in the spring of 1947. For 
the two latest years, 1945-46 and 1946-47, the enrolment 
in the classes in religion was one hundred per cent in the 
grades in which these courses were offered: the second, 
third, fourth and fifth grades. The Roman Catholic lead- 
ers hold separate classes for their children. All the other 
boys and giris—Protestant, Jewish, and non-Christian, 
totaling about two hundred—are enrolled in the com- 
munity program and taught at the same hour in their own 
public school rooms. The classes are held for one hour 
each week, just preceding dismissal on Wednesday after- 
noons. 

Narberth, a suburb of Philadelphia, with about five 
thousand population, has five Protestant churches: Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Lutheran, Episcopalian, and Baptist. 
The Council of Weekday Christian Education is composed 
of the pastor and two qualified lay leaders from each 
church; representatives of the public school Board of 


* Narberth, Pennsylvania. 
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By Edith F. Osteyee* 


Education and teaching staff; and representatives of the J} 


Parent-Teacher Association. The churches bear most of 
the expense, although generous contributions are received 
each year from the P.T.A. and the Rotary Club. 

Every weekday religious education leader has not only 
the educational qualifications of a public school teacher, 
but is also an active spiritual leader in her own com- 
munion. While she receives a small remuneration for her 
teaching, she serves for the joy of the task rather than 
a monetary reward. In addition to a teacher for each of 
the eight rooms, a supervisor and two substitute teachers 
are provided. 

When Narberth began weekday religious education five 
years ago, it was decided to hold classes after school in 
the public school. For three years this procedure was fol- 
lowed with diminishing attendance. Some of the children 
not attending the classes would spend the hour following 
school dismissal on the playground: this was too much 
for many of the other youngsters whose parents had signi- 
fied their desire that their boys and girls take religious 
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There are very concrete advantages in holding weekday classes in public school buildings. 


education work at this hour. Parents of other children 
felt that it was too much to ask their children to remain 
relatively quiet an hour after their school day. 

In the summer of 1945 the Community Council of Week- 
day Christian Education approached the public school 
Board of Education with the suggestion that one hour of 
time be released during the school day each week for 
twenty weeks. This was agreed upon. It is significant that 
every child in the four grades included was enrolled in 
the following year, and that no one was absent except 
when he was also absent from public school. The same 
high record of enrolment and attendance prevailed in 
1946-47. 

Everyone involved in the weekday religious education 
program in Narberth feels that their system has manifold 
advantages over any other. The benefits of released time 
have already been listed. Because the program is con- 
ducted on released time in the public school, the children 
are right at hand, thus being prompt and regular in at- 
tendance. It is alleged that Narberth has the only week- 
day religious education program in Pennsylvania with one 
hundred per cent enrolment, although thére are others 
that claim from 95 to 99 per cent of potential enrolment. 
It is probable that these, like ours, owe their large par- 
ticipation to the fact that instruction is conduced on re- 
leased time in the public school. 

Other advantages over using church buildings are mani- 
fold. Supervision is simplified because all of the classes 
are held at the same time in adjoining buildings. While 
worship facilities are not as adequate as in a church, yet 
by the use of portable worship centers this phase of the 
training is not neglected. Physical facilities are much 
better in school than in church: the rooms are well heated 
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and ventilated; the desks and chairs of proper shape and 
size; the lighting, both natural and artificial, is good; 
there is ample blackboard and bulletin space; the toilets 
are sufficient in number, type, and convenience. Because 
of these advantages, discipline problems are at a minimum. 

When asked what has made Narberth weekday Christian 
education so successful, the reply is one word: cooperation. 
The Council of Weekday Christian Education and the pub- 
lic school Board of Education are in perfect agreement. 
The latter is recognized as the final authority and control 
within the framework set by law and state regulation. 
The various church leaders in the Council work together 
in harmony to uphold the unified teaching program they 
have adopted. Because weekday religious education classes 
are built right into the school schedule, just as art or 
music classes, the public school teachers cooperate fully. 

The weekday religious teachers come from five denom- 
inations, but because they are trained and experienced, 
they work together to guide the boys and girls so that 
there is progression and development from grade to grade. 
The parents, seeing the improvement in their children’s 
attitude and conduct, as well as their increased knowledge 
and appreciation of the Bible, cooperate to the fullest 
extent. 

The pupils like the work so much that the two fifth grade 
rooms are petitioning the Council to hold weekday reli- 
gious education classes for the sixth grade next year. 
Their reaction is also expressed by the boy who, at the 
beginning of the second term, forgot to return the card 
signifying his parents’ consent to attend. This meant he 
had to stay out of class. He said, “I did not know how 
much I like ‘Bible class’ until I had to stay out one period. 
Ill never miss again. Weekday religious school is fun!” 
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In spite of getting no salary you [church school workers] are the best 
paid folks in all the world. Back of you | see the hamlets and the cities 
from which you come, the little chapels and the great cathedrals, the tens 
of thousands of boys and girls who look to you for spiritual inspiration. 
Your influence may mean the difference between a mediocre life and a 
great life. The feeling that one has built oneself into the life of youth is 
the most glorious, rewarding and eternal compensation anyone can have. 


ROY L. SMITH, at the Sunday School Superintendents’ Dinner held 
July 24, during the International Sunday School Convention. 


How does your garden grow? 


What vacation church schools mean to the children who go 


HE CHRISTIAN EDUCATOR is a gardener. Sunday 

by Sunday he prepares the soil, so that he may plant 
the seeds of truth, right living, and love for God and 
fellow man. These young seedlings must be nourished 
and cultivated so that they continue to grow into strong, 
healthy plants which will both produce Christian person- 
alities and advance the Kingdom of God on earth. The 
vacation church school can be thought of as the cultivating 
and pruning process which is necessary to all growth. 
By its very nature—longer periods of time, consecutive 
days, more varied activities—it becomes the place where 
Christian teachings and precepts are put into daily prac- 
tice. 

The following case reports were made by members of 
the Boston Summer Service Group to show how important 
the vacation church school program is in the cultivation 
of Christian character. These are cited with the full reali- 
zation that the home, other phases of Christian education, 
and group work have made and must continue to make 
their imprint upon the life of the individual. No one 
phase of Christian education can do the task alone—it 
is a cooperative and interdependent enterprise. 

The twenty-eight vacation church schools which co- 
operated with the City Missionary Society (Congrega- 
tional) developed the theme “Living Together in Our 
World.” This was developed according to age levels and 
interests. All incidents cited here came from teachers of 
children in these schools. 


Developing leadership 


One junior department formed itself into a “Friendly 
City.” The children elected their officers, including a 
mayor. They drew up their own code to enable them to 
live as friendly Christian citizens. The student worker 
who was the leader of this group, reported the following: 

“My little mayor of our ‘Friendly City’ is a good ex- 
ample of how the vacation church school can help mold 
the life of a child. When I think of the ‘chance’ we took 
electing him head of boys and girls in grades four through 
six, when he had only finished the third grade, I marvel 


* Supervisor, Vacation Church Schools, City Missionary Society 
(Congregational), Boston, Massachusetts. 
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By Lillian Moeschler* 


at the way it worked out. I don’t believe the child had 
ever assumed leadership before, nor had he ever received 
so much recognition. He took his task very seriously. 
He stood by for duties long after the other children had 
left and sometimes came in the afternoons or escorted me 
on home calls. 

“He worked cooperatively with all children and never 
bossed them. When they tried to ‘tell’ him, he would just 
smile or look puzzled at the suggestion and then come 
and confer with me. The children liked him and called 
him ‘mayor.’ I believe this name will stick to him as far 
as these children are concerned. 

“I do not know what Robert was like before vacation 
church school, but I do know he was transformed into 
somebody for three short weeks. Concerning Christian 
growth, I think he must have gained something here. 
Certainly he will not be able to think of his success and 
pleasure as mayor of the ‘Friendly City’ in days or months 
to: come—or even years—without connecting it with the 
church and the teachings of Jesus. With this experience 
in his background, it is most probable he will always 
cleave to the church, follow its teachings, and become 
an active member. 

“Therefore, the vacation church school for this boy 
becomes a living remembrance which may motivate his 
life in future years. It may even be the signpost at the 


fork of the road.” 
Religion in recreation 


A group of junior and junior high boys expanded their 
vacation chureh school program by meeting three after- 
noons each week for recreation and craft. Baseball, of 
course, was a favorite and they wanted to play another 
team. Arrangements were made to play a non-church 
team on the field of Boston Common. Our student leader 
commented that swearing by the opposing team was “ter- 
rific.” Our boys had made their own department rules 
and one was, “No swearing.” During the heat of the 
game, one of our boys forgot himself and swore. Im- 
mediately the others took him to task: “Cut it out. We 
don’t do that.” 


The boy may forget himself again, or the habit may be 
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broken, but he has learned from his pals and team-mates 
that Christians do act differently. 


Religion in daily living 


In the younger departments of our Sunday church 
schools many seeds from packets called “Sharing,” “Tak- 
ing Turns,” and “Thinking About Others” are planted. 
Teachers know that the children are able to give the 
correct verbal answers, and that they can repeat the cor- 
responding Bible verses. Frequently, the thoughtful teacher 
wonders how well these truths become a part of the daily 
actions of the children. Time is too short on Sundays to 
include the activities and experiences which will provide 
the teacher with the key. Here is where the vacation 
church school can play such an important part in the 
total Christian education program. 

After vacation school Earl could more easily repeat, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” He had been 
one of a group making stuffed animals for the Red Cross. 
He had struggled patiently to do the necessary sewing 
and, when finished, he tied a bow around the dog’s neck. 
When all the animals had been completed, the children 
had a worship service in which they presented and dedi- 
cated their gifts for children overseas. All had placed 
theirs on the worship center but Earl. When asked if 
he were going to give his too, he stammered, “Please let 
me keep him a while longer.” At the end of the morning 
Earl placed his dog with the others and started to leave 
the room, but he returned and went back. He picked up 
the dog and, holding it against his cheek, said, “Be a 
good little dog and make some little boy or girl happy.” 

A group of very young primaries who had not yet had 
public school experience, were having their first group 
experience in the vacation church school. The theme, 
mentioned earlier, was very apropos for this school be- 
cause it was conducted in a small chapel, limited for space 
and with little equipment. The corner designated for the 
primary group had a table top placed on four milk 
cases, and more milk crates served as chairs. There was 
a “talking rug,” and a cloth over large sized chairs which 
served as a picture screen. Every minute of the afternoon 
everyone had to consider the other people in the room. 

This primary group made a roll “movie” showing all 
the friendly helpers in their community. For lack of stor- 
age space, the box to hold the movie was not brought in 
until after the movie was completed. To the dismay of 
the children, they found the roll too long for the box. 
They sat on their “talking rug” and thought out the 
problem. “Could we cut some off the bottom?” asked 
a child. They looked, and decided a wee bit could be cut 
off there and also more off the top. Two children were 
chosen to do the cutting while the rest helped to unroll 
the movie. All went well until they reached almost the 
last quarter and there, reaching to the very top of the 
paper, was a tall house. Betty paused, studied the picture 
for a minute, turned and said, “John, would you mind 
very much if I cut off the top of your house?” 

If that same natural consideration started here, can 
be carried on by the home and other groups, these chil- 
dren will produce fruits of friendly thoughtfulness for the 
rights and feelings of others. 


One world—one family 
We know that children are born without prejudices— 
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that they develop them as a result of adult teachings and 
attitudes. This was plainly apparent in the case of Mary. 
She lived in a community where there were many Negro 
families; she met them in school as well as on the streets, 
but her fears of them were very great. The first day she 
attended the primary department, the student teacher 
noticed that she deliberately chose a chair as far away 
from any Negro as possible. Later, during the recreation 
period, she refused to stand next to and hold the hand 
of a Negro girl. One unwise high school assistant tried to 
force the issue and a scene resulted. During the depart- 
ment staff meeting at the conclusion of the morning, the 
matter was discussed. An adult knew that the child was 
reflecting the attitudes and actions of her mother. She 
pointed out that it would be a slow process to tear down 
barriers and fears and try to erect a foundation of friend- 
liness. Plans were made to help the child. 


The theme gave many opportunities to discuss the 
friendly helpers in our community, including the jolly 
Negro policeman and the mailman. Slowly, changes were 
noted. How delighted the staff was during the last week 
when Mary said one day to a Negro boy, “Here, Johnnie, 
give me your hand.” 


The following is copied from a letter received by one 
of our student workers, upon her return to a mid-western 
state, from one of her summer pupils. There is a basis 
here for an on-going program as a result of the vacation 
church school program: 

“I saw a poster the other day which read, ‘Let’s keep 
all our kids free from race and creed fights.’ That poster 
and what you taught us in summer school gave me an 
idea. I’m going to try and get some children together 
and start a club—‘The Free American Club.’ Like the 
idea? My mother and I certainly were pleased that you 
gave me the map. I’m making some houses to put on it. 
And up in my room on the wall is the ‘Code for Christian 
Citizens.’” 


The harvest 


Unlike the gardener, the Christian educator is seldom 
present at harvest-time. During the past summer, our 
vacation church school program reached 2425 children 
in the area called Metropolitan Boston. We employed 
twenty young people of college or graduate student level 
from all parts of the United States. Some of them will 
never return to this region so may never see the fruits 
of their summer labor. We ourselves can never keep track 
of all the children whose lives were touched. Therefore 
we may never know how many seeds flourish and produce 
fruit-bearing trees. It is also quite possible that the teachers 
themselves grew by the very contacts herein mentioned 
with the boys and girls. Each of these teachers will con- 
tinue in his task, maintaining faith that his contribution, 
although small, when added to the faith and good works 
of many others does count in the knowledge of God. 

When each phase of the Christian education program 
becomes a part of an integrated whole—when vacation 
religious education complements the seed planting of 
the Sunday and weekday religious education programs; 
when cultivating and pruning becomes an on-going proc- 
ess in the home as well as in the church; then, and only 
then, shall our gardens produce Christian personalities. 
How does your garden grow? 
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Why not use 
veterans? 


By George S. Odiorne* 


NE OF OUR GREATEST SOURCES of vitality and 

new blood in the field of religious education is, I be- 
lieve, being left virtually untapped in ninety per cent of our 
church schools today. I refer, of course, to that group of 
young men and women who served in the armed forces of 
their country during the recent emergency. In the average 
church this group consists of about ten per cent or more 
of the total membership, but my observation has been that 
less than one out of ten of them takes an active part in the 
religious education program of the church. That this is 
deplorable is made doubly true by the fact that the major- 
ity of them possess training, background and experience 
that would adapt them readily to educational work. 

What part, actually, are veterans taking in our Sunday 
schools? Take, for example, the case of young Al Green. 
He entered the army in 1941, and was sent to Fort Knox 
where he became an instructor in tank gunnery. It is 
true that there are no gunnery classes in Sunday school, 
and the subject matter he taught has no particular rele- 
vance to its work. However, he did learn to teach, and 
he learned by going to school himself before taking a class. 
He learned that in order to teach, one must know his sub- 
ject thoroughly. He must then organize his material for 
each lesson ahead of time. He must present it in a clear 
and interesting manner. And he must evaluate the extent 
of learning of his students. These qualities he could read- 
ily transfer to the teaching of Sunday school material. A 
couple of times after his discharge he attended his old 
Sunday school class, where he saw his old teacher using 
methods that would have caused Al a reduction in grade 
had he used them in the army. He was “talked down” to, 
he was preached at as though he were six years old, and 
his teacher’s ill preparation was revealed in his attempts 
to bluff through when he did not know the answer to a 
pertinent, intelligent question from the class. 

Al is but one case among the many potential leaders in 
our Sunday schools who have not been used. Former re- 
cruiting sergeants could be asked to run membership cam- 
paigns; physical instructors to organize athletic groups and 
teams; public relations men to advertise the work of the 
Sunday school and to edit school and church papers; mo- 
tion picture projectionists to assist with visual education 
presentations; and photographers to record permanent 
photographic histories of the work of the schools. Musi- 
cians, clerks and people with countless other skills could be 
channeled into various jobs in religious education. Even 
if the skills acquired by former pilots or seamen or foot 


* Mr. Odiorne, a veteran who served for four years in the Army, 
including thirty months in the Pacific Theatre, and attained the 
rank of Captain, is now actively engaged in Sunday school work at 
the Kilburn Memorial Presbyterian Church in Newark, New Jersey. 
He is a teacher and also serves as secretary to the general superin- 
tendent. His opinions expressed here are the result of his observa- 
tions during his eighteen months in religious education work since 
his return. 
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soldiers seem quite unrelated to church school work, they 
have given to the veterans the poise, maturity, and assur- 
ance needed by leaders. 3 

There are three cardinal requirements which the church — 
school must meet in order to gain the services of these _ 
people: 

1. The leadership must be of high quality. The veteran — 
is used to good, competent leadership that knows where — 
it is going and how it intends to get there. 

2. The goal must be made clearly worth achieving. The 
standards of excellence must be high. 

3. There must be an inspirational or zestful quality 
about the work to which they are assigned. The idea of 
“Let the vets do the dishes; they’re used to KP” is out. It 
must not be a “made” job, nor a left over that nobody else 
wants. The job should present a challenge to the ex-service 
man to achieve a worthwhile but difficult goal. 

The average veteran desires to become a worthwhile citi- 
zen of his church and country. This energy, properly in- 
spired and led, can carry a Sunday school to new heights 
of achievement. 


The veterans 
like our church 


By Millard G. Roberts * 


FTER SERVING nearly four years as an Air Forces 
Chaplain, in constant contact with servicemen in this - 
country and overseas, being invited to serve on the staff 
of a large city church seemed a pleasant and peaceful pros- 
pect. Until I began my work, it did not occur to me that 


several hundred other veterans had returned to the same 


church, and that my ministry was to be a continuous one 
rather than completely altered by return to civilian status. 
I found the veterans had returned to their own church in 
their own community because it meant a part of home to 
them. During those years away, they had magnified their 
good memories of ‘the church, as they had of old sweet- 
hearts, old hang-outs, and old friends. 

In returning with this picture in mind, some of the GI’s 
forgot how the church was actually run. Some were dis- 
appointed when the home church didn’t measure up to 
their dream standards, and they weren’t averse to criticizing 
it. Of all the criticisms, one really hit home as I heard it 
repeated many times during those first few months. “We 
don’t want any of this pepped-up rally-round type of Chris- 
tianity,” the vets would say. “If our religion isn’t deep 
enough and strong enough to make a fulfilling experience 
without a special program just for us, we want no part of it.” 

My problem was to make the church meaningful to these 
men once more, by taking it out of a dream-world and 
breathing some life into it. I soon decided I wasn’t that 
much of a leader, and fell back on our church itself to do 


the job. Our vets were coming to church, more and more 


* Associate Minister, Bryn Mawr Community Church, Chicago, 
sas Formerly Chaplain, with rank of Major, in the Army Air 
orps. 
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of them every Sunday morning. They came because they 
needed God, or were lonely, or iene they were suddenly 
lost in a home community which they had left as boys and 
returned to as men. Our church staff realized standard 
church organization techniques wouldn’t work here, so we 
scrapped them. Instead of trying to put over the frontal 
approach to religion these men rejected, we fell back on 
the worship services and organization of our adult mem- 
bership. Then we made it easy for the vets to form their 
- own social group, and let them run it without directional 
supervision for nearly a year-and-a-half. 

Bryn Mawr Community Church, in the heart of Chicago’s 
South Side, has a great sanctuary, beautiful music at serv- 
ices, and a preaching ministry which is informed, able, and 
unafraid. From forty to sixty of our ex-GI’s never missed 
Sunday morning worship. Dr. Ray Freeman Jenney, the 
minister, had kept in close touch with every veteran con- 
nected with the church during the war years. Now he de- 

cided they could be fitted directly into the church program, 
rather than treated as a “special” group. Through his lead- 
ership, positions of responsibility were opened to them. As 
ushers, assistant treasurers, and scoutmasters the veterans 
found a place of service as soon as they returned home. 
Five of the most important offices in the church were made 
available to older veterans who returned. 

Besides this direct connection, a special social group was 
formed by returning veterans in the autumn of 1945. All 
phases of the planning and leadership of the group were 
left in the hands of veterans and young women of the 
church. The same “Strictly Social,” which might seem a 
brash title to some, was chosen by the club. They simply 
meant they were not interested in the worship-speaker- 
refreshment-recreation type of program commonly followed 
by young adult church groups. In fact, there was little or 
no program of any kind for over a year. Still, more than 


The young people gathered 
each Tuesday night 
for a social get-together. 
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fifty young men and women appeared each Tuesday night 
for a social get-together. 

As adviser to “Strictly Social,” my contacts were on the 
plane of friendly participation, not staff leadership or con- 
trol. Winning a city church league softball championship 
during the summer of 1946 had aided in fitting the group 
more closely together, and had placed the members on a 
first-name acquaintanceship basis. 

When the loosely-organized club began to bog down 
through lack of an interesting program, I realized a catch- 
as-catch-can approach would not last forever. Attendance 
began to fall off, and we saw another demonstration of the 
fact that real democracy can have failures as well as suc- 
cesses. In such a situation, we decided to use more definite 
staff leadership to organize “Strictly Social” on a more 
compact level. A constitution was written and approved, 
standing committees set up, and a two-hour weekly pro- 
gram consisting of entertainment, business-meeting, re- 
freshments, and recreation arranged for. Attendance soon 
went past any previous level, and the group ended the year 
in first rate condition. 

Although “Strictly Social” was definitely a church-spon- 
sored organization, religious services were never suggested 
for its members. It was felt that the regular religious life 
of the church fully filled this need. 

In less than a year, ten couples from the group were 
married in the church, and thé social contacts which the 
club made possible between fine young women and return- 
ing servicemen demonstrate the real service the organiza- 
tion performed. Combining the regular religious functions 
of the church, on an adult level, with such a program of 
Christian fellowship had achieved indirectly what any 
amount of planned “integration in religious living” pro- 
grams for veterans would never have accomplished. 

And our contacts with returning veterans did not stop 


Pinney from Monkmeyer 
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there. Several became teachers of church school classes, 
two became scoutmasters, and in a few months more than 
twenty had joined the church. In the autumn of 1946, 
more than forty members of “Strictly Social” participated 
in the church’s annual fund-raising campaign, securing 
pledges for more than $4000 toward a budget of $65,000. 
Their part in this work was simply suggested to them, 
with no pressure of any kind used. 

The religious perceptions and attitudes of those who 
have become church school teachers are most gratifying. 
These ex-soldiers prepare carefully, present their material 


Is tying trout flies 


with sincerity and understanding, and have a real follow- 
ing among church school youngsters who both respect and 
appreciate them. 

Through such contacts, our church never lost step with ~ 
the situation when its veterans returned, for it assimilated 
them through respecting them, not through a “specialized — 
approach” for a group of “different” people in its member- 
ship. Besides training future leaders, the principle of par- 
ticipation on a completely equal level with adults in the 
general church program has put meaning back into the 
church for our returned veterans. 


in your curriculum? | 


A message from a summer camp fo Christian teachers 


EVERAL YEARS AGO Mr. Dorsett began writ- 

ing enthusiastically to his friend the Editor 
about the plans he had under way in the church 
to which he had just gone. These included a hand- 
craft shop in the church and a summer camp sup- 
ported by the church. The Editor, with an eye on 
the future, said, “When you have an experience 
you want to write about, send us the story.” 
This is the second article. that has grown out of 
the correspondence carried on since. The first ap- 
peared in the Journal last June under the title 
“A Handcraft Workshop in the Church.” There 
may be a third dealing with the summer camp 
started and operated by his church. Mr. Dorsett 
is doing a pioneer work in saving the so-called 
“activities program” from being kept up as mere 
“busy work” or dropped because it does not turn 
out foreign missionaries. 

Even though tying trout flies is a long way from 
the readers’ experience in local church service, the 
principles at work here come very close to his 
purposes and possible methods. 


ICK WAS VERY MUCH the usual American boy, 
except that he did not finish what he started. He 
began with enthusiasm on many projects and then failed 
to complete them. This habit had begun while he was 


ill for a long period and was being watched with too much. 


solicitude. 

For example, when his church school group studied 
about people of the Orient, all were furnished with pliable 
strips of bamboo and encouraged to bend these into bird 
and butterfly shapes, covering the frame with attractive 
paper. Thus they made a kite similar to those made by 
the youth of the Far East countries. Dick started three 


* Minister of Education, First Plymouth Congregational Church, 


Denver, Colorado. 
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By Melvin Dorsett* 


kites. Each was very elaborate in design. However, on 
the day the class started for the park with the immense 
Chinese dragon kite which had been borrowed for the 
occasion and their own very attractive kites, Dick had 
only a store-bought American kite in his hands. When 
the class refused to let him fly it he protested angrily but 
down deep he knew that once more he had failed. 

The leader of activities for the church school decided 
that the time had come to make a call at Dick’s home. 
When he arrived Dick’s mother greeted him with a friendly 
“Good morning” and then hastened to add, “I believe I 
know why you are here. Before you tell me, would you 
step back into the room there?” The mother then pointed 
to a beautiful piece of furniture. She asked, “Isn’t that 
lovely?” and indeed it was. She stated, “Dick’s father 
made that. Now turn around! What do you think of that 
horrible half finished thing? Dick’s father started to make 
that!” So that was the story. While the father could do 
good work, he left things unfinished. No doubt there was 
some relation between Dick’s poor habits and those of the 
father; the mother had excused him because his father 
was that way. 5 

The leader left the home realizing that Dick’s reeduca- 
tion was going to take even more of patient guidance than 
he had at first realized. Several projects were tried which 
had a real appeal at the beginning. Dick proved himself 
continuously to be a strong starter and a very poor finisher 
regardless of who the leader was. 

Finally it was decided that the summer camp of Dick’s 
church offered the best possible opportunities for helping 
this boy to become efficient and dependable in his work. 
When churches say camping, they usually mean a leader- 
ship training conference built around class instruction 
groups. These conferences serve a real purpose for youth, 
who are ready for these intensive experiences. But this 
church believed that most children need first a free-choice, 
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happy activity experience in the out-of-doors for a part 
of each year. The church people knew that this period of 
learning by doing, made purposive by understanding guid- 
ance, and enriched by wholesome fellowship and normal 
physical experiences, can be the most fruitful investment 
made in a child’s education. 

It was into this kind of camping that Dick was enrolled. 
He responded in normal fashion to the joyous opportu- 
nities which surrounded him except at the point of his 
one great fault. He just did not see the pleasure or even 
the necessity of staying with a project which he felt was 
work until it was neatly and fully finished. 

Now Dick very much liked to fish. He scattered his 
tackle along the streams in the careless fashion of one 
who had received too much too easily. Soon he was run- 
ning short of trout flies and of money with which to buy 
more. He, of course, tried borrowing from more careful 
campers, most of whom tied their own flies and tapered 
leaders. This source of supply did not prove fruitful. The 
boys knew that Dick was capable of providing for himself 
and in boy-group fashion they began to put the pressure 
on. Group pressure properly tempered by a mature coun- 
selor is, in many instances, the best aid to individual 
guidance in the process of character development. 

Dick came to the fishing instructor to ask if he could 
learn to tie flies. He was reminded that he had had the 
same instruction as that of the campers from whom he 
had been trying to borrow. He admitted that he had then 
thought it would be easier to buy what he wanted. When 
the leader was sure that the boy was ready to work he 
carefully instructed him again in the not so difficult art 
of wrapping silk and feather around a hook in order to 
make a lure for fish. 

Dick started carefully on his first serious attempt at 
doing a tedious bit of creative work for himself. The 
counselor busied himself at near-by tasks, sensing some- 
how that the camper had come to a long needed crisis in 
his growth which could mark the beginning of new habits 
of work and a changed outlook on life. 

At the end of an hour Dick looked up from a poorly 
constructed fly. The counselor walked over and without a 
word cut the material from the hook and turned to other 
matters. There had been too much talk and too little 
of motivation through interest in the life of this boy. In 
another forty-five minutes Dick had a second fly finished. 
The counselor also cut this one from the hook but com- 
mented. “That’s better.” Dick plunged back into the work. 
In thirty minutes he looked up with pride in his eyes and 
exclaimed “Come here!” The counselor went quickly and 
commended him with words that will sound in Dick’s 
thoughts all of his life, “You have done it! You have made 
a fly that will fish!” Nothing more needed to be said. Too 
many fine emotional experiences are damaged by too many 
words. 

By this time it was the lunch hour. Dick was back at 
his task as soon as possible after eating and all that after- 
noon made acceptable flies. The other fishermen gave him 
sincere praise, the first he had merited in this group for 
careful accomplishment. 

This experience led to other victories during the camp- 
ing summer. Also it gave opportunity for some re-educa- 
tion of the appreciative parents. With Dick really trying 
to do his school’ work, his teachers soon discovered that 
there was a basic fault in his reading habits, which must 
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Dodds Bunch 
A summer camp arouses interest in varied activities which have character 


building value.” 


be corrected before he could become an educated person. 
So Dick, the boy who seemed so impossible, was guided 
step by step in his growth by church, school and home. 

The story of Dick has been so told as to show how 
certain fundamental needs, which may come in the growth 
of youth, can be met by an interested, understanding group 
and a wise leader. This educational guidance may come 
from the home, the school, a character organization such 
as scouting, a social agency community center, or the 
church. If, as in Dick’s case, the organization alert to the 
need is the church, the guidance goes beyond the basic 
emotional reeducation of character development alone and 
seeks to relate the person to the eternal values which center 
in the Divine Source of life and its high purposes. 

With Dick, before the church could have a ready access 
to his life he had to be helped to enjoy work rightly done: 
Before that happened he took no serious part in the ac- 
tivities of his church group if any sustained effort were 
required on his part. But after the new status had been 
achieved, he soon became active and interested in the 
church school program and to share in its worship, study, 
service projects, and social plans. He had always been 
ready for a good time but only with someone else doing 
the preparatory work. Now a new Dick was soon entering 
into much of the work of his church group in a manner 
that added to his own Christian development. Being, of 
course, interested in parties, it was only natural that he 
should begin to use his newly developed abilities in crafts 
in preparing for social activities. As it should, this invest- 
ment in time came to include also worship and serious 
study. 

When Dick has reached a capable man’s stature in com- 
munity leadership it would not be strange if he should 
put a trout fly in a prominent place on his office desk. 
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The girls listen with interest to the recording they made. 


Make your own 
recordings 


A new teaching method shows promise 


By Gary Bousman* 


ANET walked slowly up to the microphone. The music 

was beginning to fade away and she knew that this 
was her cue to begin speaking. She hesitated. This was 
her first time before the “mike.” She glanced back at 
her Sunday school teacher, who, with a nod of the head, 
reassured Janet that the “mike” would not bite. 

Janet began to speak. “The seventh grade girls of the 
Plymouth Bible School present the ‘Story of Joseph’... ” 
As she continued with her introduction, other members of 
her class began to group themselves around the microphone. 

Then followed a stirring drama of the struggle of Joseph 
to make his brother understand him. It told how he be- 
came prime minister of Egypt and how he kept his brothers 
in suspense when they came to Egypt. Finally, it told 
about his power to forgive and of his great faith. 


* Associate Minister and Director of Young Peoples’ Work, 
Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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On the following Sunday the seventh grade girls pre- 
sented to their Sunday school superintendent a recording 
to be placed in the Sunday school’s growing library of 
records. This recording was not perfect from a technical 
standpoint. In some instances words were not clear. 
At times the girls had not stood close enough to the 
“mike,” and at other times they had hesitated too long 
between speeches. However, the girls knew that they had 
accomplished something and were anxious to start on an- 
other record. They had learned much about the Bible 
and they had learned to work together. 

This project had begun two months prior to the time 
the recording was made. At that time the Sunday school 
superintendent had suggested to the teacher that records 
were needed for the Sunday school library. Since the girls 
of the seventh grade were studying the life of the Patri- 
archs, he asked if the girls would like to try their hand 
at writing a short radio play. The play would not be 
presented on the air but could be recorded and used by 
other classes when they study the life of the Patriarchs. 

It did not take much effort to get the girls interested. 
Their enthusiasm grew from Sunday to Sunday, and at- 
tendance was markedly increased.° First, they had to 
make a thorough study of the Patriarchs. They decided 
to give special attention to the life of Joseph. Then they 
had to decide what parts of the story should be included 
in their play. 

After several weeks of study and planning, committees 
were formed to write the various parts of the play. Putting 
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the parts together was not too easy. There was some dis- 
agreement, but through the patient leadership of the 
teacher, all was ironed out, and the first draft was written. 
Again, the Bible was thumbed in order to check on his- 
torical details. : 

Next, the manuscript was turned over to the associate 
minister for criticism and suggestions. Then followed two 
weeks of preparation for the microphone. 

Arrangements were made with the head of the speech 
department of the Milwaukee-Downer College—located 
two blocks from the church—to have the recording made. 
The cost to the church was less than a dollar. 

So within the space of two months the seventh grade 


girls had produced their own recording portraying che 
life of Joseph. As stated previously, the record was not 
perfect. In making future records technical flaws will 
have to be corrected. Many of these errors will be avoided 
through the counsel of speech teachers and persons con- 
nected with one of the local radio stations. 

In spite of the various imperfections of the record, the 
project was well worth while. The members of the class 
know more about the Patriarchs, and they understand 
better how to look up references in the Bible. The soli- 
darity of the class was stepped up and the class feels that 
it has done something worthwhile. Said one of the mem- 
bers of the class, “This makes Sunday school interesting.” 


The Beginning Teacher 


But | had a plan! 


By Anna Laura Gebhard * 


This is the third part of a continued story designed 
to help prospective teachers or those who are just 
beginning to teach. The letter writer, having been 
persuaded to take a class of juniors, went to her 
first session unprepared, with disastrous results. A 
later teachers’ meeting in which goals were dis- 
cussed gave her the courage to continue. Mrs. Geb- 
hard writes from first hand experience as a minis- 
ter’s wife in rural churches. Her book Rural Parish 
is coming off the press this month, being published 
by the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


EAR SIS, 

I’m still floundering. I felt as though I were on the 
road to teaching success till this morning’s class session. 
It’s amazing how seven children can humble the sur- 
est adult. 

One lesson, however, I’ve learned very well this past 
month. That’s a lesson of gratefulness for the Sunday 
school teachers who have guided Janice and Jerry through 
their happy Sunday school years. 

I’m afraid I’ve rather been taking the church for granted. 
I’ve felt that my duty was done when I fed and dressed 
my children and sent them off to Sunday school with some 
degree of regularity. I’ve always expected good teachers, 
with well-prepared lessons and pleasant dispositions to be 
there to greet them. I’ve never appreciated the effort and 
sacrifice on the part of their teachers. Now I know. If the 
last month’s experience has done nothing else it has shaken 
me awake. 

But back to this morning’s class session. I was prepared 
today. I had studied hard. And I needed to. I discovered 
when I opened the teacher’s book, that all the lessons for 
this month and next are related. The eight lessons are a 
unit on Thanksgiving. I got so interested I scanned through 
all eight lessons, and I gained a new sense of direction and 

purpose. I guess it just isn’t possible to study one Sunday’s 


* Methodist Parsonage, Litchfield, Minnesota. 
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HMurvia L. Khetilips 
“I planned today’s lesson carefully. It was a good plan, but—” 


lesson at a time without losing the continuity and perspec- 
tive a teacher needs. There were lots of interesting sug- 
gestions, things for the class to do. Most of them I didn’t 
know how to do, or felt afraid to try with a group of 
children. 

I wish I’d taken the time to study through the unit before 
we started it two weeks ago. Perhaps today’s difficulty 
would never have arisen. 

I planned today’s lesson carefully. We’ve been reading 
the stories of Nehemiah rebuilding the wall at Jerusalem. 
In today’s lesson, the wall was finished and Nehemiah 
called the people together to give thanks. The purpose 
of today’s lesson—yes, that was there too—was to help 
the boys and girls understand why worship is important 
and helpful. I planned to have the class read together the 
story from the pupil’s book, of Nehemiah’s summons to the 
people. Then after we'd talked a little about worship, I 
was going to have them each work on the check lists in 
their books on why people worship. Then I took a church 
hymnal so we could look up an order of worship and talk 
about it. There was a hymn in the pupils’ books too, one 
of my favorites. It is “All People That on Earth Do Dwell,” 
and it’s a paraphrase of Psalm 100. The class likes to use 
their Bibles; they seem to find their way around in the 
Bible better than I. So I planned to have them look up 
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the Psalm and compare it with the hymn. Then I'd hoped 
to have time for them to start memorizing the words 
of the hymn. 

It was a good plan, wasn’t it, Sis? I went to Sunday 
school with a buoyant step this morning, looking forward 
to the half hour of class session. 

Then this is what happened. John and Dick came late, 
while I was taking roll. They were in the midst of a heated 
argument, and they did not lower their voices when they 
came into the church. 

“That new kid thinks he’s smart,” John was saying. 
“He isn’t going to be in our gang. He’s a Jew, that’s 
what he is.” 

“But, John, Sam’s a better pitcher than you are,” Dick 
answered hotly. 

“He is not. We'll gang up on him if he starts pushing 
himself in.” 

The rest of the class pitched headlong into the discussion 
before I could ward it off. 

“You're right, John,” put in Arthur. “We're not having 
any Jews in our bunch. What's a gang for if it isn’t to 
keep kids out that don’t belong?” , 

Sis, I glanced at the neat lesson plan before me. “Pur- 
pose—to enrich the pupils’ thoughts of worship.” And all 
that animosity in our midst! Something wilted inside of 
me. And something else seemed to be saying, “This is the 
kind of problem religion ought to solve.” 

“Boys,” I finally said, “when you come home from a 
wet, muddy walk what do you stop at the door to do?” 


“If I didn’t stop to wipe my feet,” Arthur began, “my 
mother’d sure be mad.” 

“Well some of us need to pause before we come into — 
God’s house, too,” I went on, “and clear the ugly thoughts" 
out of our minds.” 

The boys were glum and silent now, and I didn’t feel 
much like talking about Nehemiah and his thanksgiving 
of long ago. i H 

“Tell me about your gang,” I finally said. “What do 
you like to do together? Who is this new boy, Sam? Is © 
he really a Jewish boy? Did you know that Moses, and 
David, and Joshua, and Jesus were Jews?” : 

That. wasn’t in the plan, Sis, but we talked the whole © 
class period about the gangs over at school, about the © 
Jewish family that just moved to town, about why some — 
people disliked them, about other Jewish boys of long ago. 

“Were the Jewish people long ago like the Jews we know 
today?” Alice asked just as the bell rang. That’s the closest 
we got to the lesson. I didn’t get to my plan at all. The 
hour just wasn’t long enough. 

I wondered afterwards if I had failed. But tolerance 
and understanding are on the path to worship, aren't 
they, Sis? 

Lots of Love. 
Your Beginner. 
P.S. Do you suppose when we talk about the Hebrew 
thanksgiving festival of Sukkoth, that Sam, the new Jewish 
boy, would come and tell us how they celebrate it in his 
home? I think I'll suggest it in class next Sunday. 


Training 500,000 new workers 


The community leadership school can help in this tremendous task 


ORE THAN A HALF MILLION new church workers 
every year! This figure is not an idle dream. It is 
reality. The Protestant churches of the United States and 
Canada require about two million volunteer workers. 
A few studies which have been made indicate that the 
average volunteer church worker holds a position from 
three to four years. If this is true, we need at least a 
half million new workers every year. If these workers 
are to understand their jobs and to have the skills needed 
to do those jobs well, we will need a comprehensive train- 
ing program. 

It is the purpose of this article not to indicate what that 
comprehensive training program should include but to 
lift up the possibilities of one important part of the pro- 
gram—the community leadership school. The community 
school cannot provide all the training that is needed. Both 
the local church schools and the denominational schools 
are needed to give training not otherwise available. We 
believe, however, that the interdenominational community 
training school is an important and a necessary part of 
our leadership education responsibility. 


Why a community school? 


1. It demonstrates coéperation among the churches. 
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By Lee J. Gable 


Enough has been said about divided Protestantism to make 
it unnecessary to labor the point here. It is significant, 
however, that in many communities the one real piece 
of interchurch cooperation is the community leadership 
school. Frequently the community school leads to other 
experiences in cooperation. In one town, for example, 
two people felt the need for a training school. They were 
instrumental in getting together most of the pastors and 
church school superintendents of the community. A school 
was planned. A council was organized to provide sponsor- 
ship and continuity for the school. The council in turn 
saw other needs and proceeded to meet them, its most 
recent activity being a weekday church school. It all 
started when a community leadership school demonstrated 
the possibility of interchurch cooperation. 


2. It enlists the best leadership of all denominations in 
planning and conducting the school. 

3. It offers special courses which no one church could 
offer alone. For example, we are told that the church 
school superintendent is the forgotten man in Christian 
education. A single church cannot offer a course for 
superintendents because it would have only a very few 
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people who ought to take that course. In most communities 
a denominational group woald have too few. When all the 
churches work together, they can assemble a group of 
superintendents and potential superintendents large enough 
for a stimulating class. 

4. It includes the many churches that otherwise would 
have no training school opportunity. Every community 
has churches too small to offer the training classes which 
its workers need. Every community has churches which 
are too far from others of its denominational fellowship 
to make it possible for them to set up a denominational 
school. When we see properly our community relationship, 
we see that each church is responsible for helping develop 
leadership for all the churches. 

The place of the community school is being increasingly 
recognized across the country. In the year from Septem- 
ber 1, 1945 to August 31, 1946, there were 590 community 
leadership schools which were accredited and held. As 
this is written figures are not complete for the period from 
September 1, 1946 to August 31, 1947. We are positive, 
however, that the total ill be aout 675. Though this is 
written in the very early days of the current year, we ap- 
pear to be running ahead even of last year. 


Glimpses into a few schools 


One school works a year in advance on planning and 
promotion. In the closing session, a blank is distributed 
asking a number of questions involving evaluation of the 
school which is being completed and asking for sugges- 
tions for the next one. Courses are chosen and instructors 
enlisted early. Publicity is given through newspaper an- 
nouncements, bulletins and news releases sent from the 
office of the church council, announcements in ministerial 
associations, conferences and other groups, and letters to 
age group workers. 

Pre-registration has helped in many cases. One com- 
munity had a school for a number of years and then 
allowed it to lapse. When an effort was made to revive the 
school, a dinner was held for interested people. At the 
close of the dinner seventy-five had registered. A registrar 
appointed for each church has frequently been valuable in 
securing a good enrollment. 

A good demonstration is worth hours of lecturing. In 
one school the twenty minute assembly period was given 
each evening entirely to demonstrations. The demonstra- 
tions included different types of worship services, story 
telling, and some of the activities from the program of a 
wide awake youth group. In another school definite ar- 
rangements were made for all members of a class on 
children’s work to visit age group departments on Sundays 
during the term of the school. A regular feature in one 
school is a workshop night during which activities for 
boys and girls at Christmas time are demonstrated. 

People need a chance to become acquainted with good 
books. Many schools set up a book department for the 
sale of textbooks and other good books on religion and 
home life. One school provides a browsing period, taking 
special care that only the best is available. 

Our Christian faith and life are being severely tested by 
issues that confront us in community, nation and world. 
We need to know what we think as Christians. Some 
schools provide for the facing of important current issues, 
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Some things to remember in a community school 


1. Assign responsibility for leadership education to a 
representative and continuing group. The group should 
represent each denomination (in a small community, each 
church) and include ministers as well as laymen. 

2. Begin planning early. It is good to start after Easter 
for a fall school and in early fall for a winter or spring 
school. This planning should make adequate provision for 
curriculum, faculty, promotion and publicity, finance and 
location of the school. 

3. Set up a balanced curriculum. It should include 
content and methods, general courses as well as specialized 
ones, something for the novice in Christian education, and 
something for the veteran worker. 

4. Be sure that your school is accredited and at least 
measures up to the minimum requirements of the Standard 
Leadership Curriculum. For information write your state 
council. If you have no state council or do not know how to 
get in touch with it, write the Department of Leadership 
Education of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

5. Plan your promotion early. See that each person in 
the community receives a listing of the courses from which 
to select what will best meet his needs. 

6. Relate the program of the school to actual church 
work. This may be done by observation and demonstration 
as suggested earlier. Assignments should be as practical as 
possible, involving planning, igen and evaluation of 
church work. 

7. Make the most of assembly periods. They should be 
related to the purpose which the school seeks to serve, 
should be thoroughly planned and held within a reasonable 
time limit. 

8. Introduce something new. A plan that was good five 
years ago may be entirely stale this year. We should not 
strive for shallow novelty, but variety is good. 

9. Develop a long range plan. This should include a 
definite schedule of dates and a curriculum covering from 
three to five years. Courses should be so selected that a 
worker makes definite progress and becomes eligible for a 
Certificate of Progress in the shortest possible time. 

10. Put more than a school into your leadership educa- 
tion program. Workers need other types of training ex- 
perience. It is well if the program can be planned by the 
one committee and all parts of it related. See “The Com- 
munity Committee on Leadership Education” listed below. 


Resources 


1. The Community Committee on Leadership Education, 
15 cents 
2. The Dean’s Manual, 25 cents 
3. The Standard Leadership Curriculum, Second Series 
Courses (Bulletin 502) —20 cents 
4. The Standard Leadership Curriculum, First Series 
Courses (Bulletin 501)—20 cents 
These are a few of the resources available through the 
Department of Leadership Education of the International 
Council of Religious Education or through your state coun- 
cil or your denomination. The best resource of all, how- 
ever, is a group of people in your community who know 
the needs and who will work together to develop the 
leaders which the churches in your community and every 
community must have. 
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We put many 
leaders to work 


By Ernest Y. Yorger* 


Three years ago two churches at Lafayette, 
Indiana, the First Christian and the Central 
Presbyterian, began an almost unprecedented 
experiment. They employed one man, the Rev. 
Ernest Y. Yorger, as Associate Minister in both 
churches. Under his leadership these churches 
set up a joint program of leadership training for 
adults and an expanded program of leadership 
training and interest group activities for the 
young people. There developed not only an 
unusual program for young people but a com- 
prehensive training program which supplies 
leadership for all aspects of the educational pro- 
gram. Mr. Yorger here describes this plan. It 
could, of course,.be followed in a single church 
as well as in churches with joint leadership. 


BOUT TWENTY PER CENT of the adults of any 

church hold official jobs in the church. The other 
eighty per cent express themselves mostly through attend- 
ance at the services and financial gifts; they seldom find 
really significant things to do within the church or church 
school. Of course every church. school can use more good 
teachers, but many persons are not willing to undertake 
this difficult type of service. There must be a greater variety 
of service opportunities if more of this eighty per cent 
are ever to express their faith through the church. 

The program in operation in our two churches, among 
other things, meets this need. For, in addition to the work 
of teachers, new jobs are found in the following interest 
group areas: arts and crafts, individual sports, folk recrea- 
tion, junior choir, ceremonials, society programs, games 
and sports, socialized discussion, worship, organization 
through commissions, and special leadership training 
classes. For example, on Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, long after the children and young people have 
ended their hours of activities in the crafts room, a num- 
ber of interested men of the church will be found in the 
shop experimenting with new mediums for handcraft 
or new projects for the weeks ahead. Or they may perhaps 
be repairing athletic equipment for the use of the youth 


groups. Adults need these new experiences and are very - 


happy when they find them in the church. 

The program in our churches can best be presented 
from four viewpoints: its basic idea, the time schedule, 
the content of training, and the results. 


5: 
The basic idea 
Briefly, the basic idea at which we have arrived is this: 


*Associate Minister, First Christian Church and Central Presby- 
terian Church, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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A leadership training program that 


solves both youth and adult problems 


you do not train leaders of youth merely by taking a group 
of adults off into a room in the church and talking about 
young people who are somewhere else: on the streets or 
doing their “home work.” You have them share a variety 
of activities with young people, and at the same time have 
classes to enrich that shared experience. We have set 
up a varied and comprehensive program to carry out 
both aspects of this program. 


The time schedule 


Our program lines up on the following schedule, begin- 
ning with the start of the week. The activities are held 
separately in the two churches with the exception of the 
training classes, which are held jointly. 

Sunday, 9:30 A.M., Sunday school. 

11:00 A.M., During church service, an extended 
program of. Christian education for those of nursery, 
beginner, primary and junior ages; the latter group has 
training in choir work. 

Afternoon, 3:25—5:00, Leadership training for adults 
—an “overflow” class from the Tuesday evening program. 

Evening, 5:30—9:00. Leadership training for high 
school young people. 

Monday evening. For intermediate age—ceremonials, scout 
meetings, youth society. ; 

Tuesday, 7:25—9:00 P.M. Adult leadership training pro- 
gram—courses of study. 

Wednesday, afternoon (in one church) ; Thursday after- 


noon (in the other), after school until 5:00. Juniors. 


engage in arts and crafts and hear special Bible stories. 


Wednesday, evening (in one church); Thursday evening. 


(in the other), 6:30—8:20. Intermediates engage in 
arts and crafts, individual sports, group games, dis- 
cussion, special ceremonials and rituals. 

Saturday mornings, various seasonal youth activities. 


Content and procedure 


On Tuesday evening and Sunday afternoon, adults come 
to the church for basic and comprehensive training. Twenty- 
one courses in all are presented over a period of three 
years, and students may take as much or as little of this 
work as they desire. However, a minimum of twelve units, 
six of which must be in the Biblical literature group, is 
necessary for the recognition certificate. 

The complete schedule of the three-year cycle of courses 
is as follows: Bible, eight courses; doctrine, two courses; 
psychology and teaching, four courses; handicraft and 
arts, three courses; recreation, three courses; music and 
drama, one course. 

The new lesson material is presented Tuesday evening. 
The Sunday afternoon session is for those who miss the 
Tuesday evening class or can come only on Sunday. On 
both days, the total period is divided into two sessions 
by a five-minute intermission. The courses presented in the 
fall of the year begin on the first Tuesday evening following 
the World Wide Communion Sunday and usually continue 
for ten weeks. The courses which are taught after the first 
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of the year begin about the middle of January and usually 
continue for seven weeks. Those taught after Easter are 
completed in four or five weeks. In the month of May a 
special School of Arts and Crafts is taught on Tuesday 
or Wednesday evenings for a special and limited number 
of students. 

There is no registration fee for these courses, but all stu- 
dents must own a copy of The Complete Bible: An American 
Translation by Smith and Goodspeed. All mimeographed 
material and guide sheets are furnished to the students 
at cost. Those who participate in this program of adult 
education are expected to complete their assignments and 
do their reading from week to week. 

High school young people receive their training on 
Sunday evenings. The curriculum covers a two-year period 
with courses as follows: 

Study courses: Introduction to the Old Testament; Acts 
and the Early Church; What Happens When We Worship; 
Music in the Church; The Life of Christ; Revelation to II 
Peter;. Recreation Materials and Methods; The History 
of Protestantism. 

Arts and Crafts: Four mediums required out of 20 
taught. Individual sports: two required out of six taught. 
Folk Recreation: songs, folk dances and singing games, 
square dances and reels. Play party games: mixers, active, 
quiet. 

In addition to these courses in the curriculum, each 
young person in this leadership training program must 
serve on each of four commissions: Worship and Study, 
Stewardship, Fellowship, and Personnel. These young 
people must know also how to lead a discussion, conduct 
group worship, and must have at least six months’ teaching 
experience in the interest group program of the churches. 
When they complete their formal education in the Sunday 
evening Leadership Training Group they receive a final 
recognition and are awarded the Celtic cross. Furthermore, 
. those who complete this course and are still in high school 
become instructors for the beginners of this leadership 
training program, teaching classes in activities and also 
some of the Bible courses. 


Results 


Our chief result has been secured in the fellowship of 
work between young people and adults, and between 
young people and children. In the matter of interest group 
activities, such as arts and crafts, games, sports, cere- 
monials, and folk recreation, the high school young people, 
when trained, make really wonderful helpers. When the 
junior boys and girls come to the church on Wednesday 
or Thursday afternoons, the group in each church averages 
about forty in attendance. For this number the best pos- 
sible balance of leadership has been three adult leaders 
plus five trained high school young people. The adult 
leaders keep the roll and oversee the work. The high school 
youth do most of the actual teaching. When adult leaders 
in the church are brought into close association with chil- 
dren and with the trained high school youth, the result is 
a very happy fellowship for all concerned. 

Incidentally, it has been the experience of our sponsor- 
ing churches that the young people of high school age serve 
more readily and more skilfully than the young people 
of college age. Perhaps this is because they are less con- 
cerned about career and marriage. But, it is equally true 
that a small percentage of college age young people in 
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such a group is a valuable addition and of real service 
to their church. Our experience has been that not more 
than ten per cent of this training group should be of 
college age. There is also a ten per cent rule with reference 
to children and young people from other churches in the 
community who are allowed to attend these groups. 

One of the most valuable results to us has been in the 
attitudes of our adult leaders. Many Sunday school leaders 
find it hard to continue in their work because of the emo- 
tional strain that is often provoked by the feeling that 
they cannot do it well and that the job of working in a 
church school very often seems to go on forever. To meet 
these problems, the following policy has been adopted in 
both churches: All teachers and helpers and interest group 
leaders are appointed to serve a year at a time; Each 
Sunday school class has an associate teacher, whenever 
possible, who will be present every Sunday, teach at least 
two lessons every quarter, help with the social life of the 
class, and help the class members relate themselves to the 
entire program of the church; All teachers are urged to take 
training inthe special adult training course and attend lab- 
oratory schools; All Sunday school teachers, special helpers 
and interest group leaders are interviewed by the minister 
or superintendent of the Sunday school early each fall to 
determine problems, needs, and desires for the coming 
calendar year, with the idea of giving each teacher and 
helper complete cooperation for the job that has been 
assigned; and All teachers are members of the church. 

Not every church can carry out as extensive a program 
as is now being operated through the sponsorship of these 
two churches, but most churches can expand their program 
to include additional junior, intermediate, senior and young 
people’s activities and can give training to both young 
people and adults in carrying on these expanded activities. 

It is important to note at this point that these new forms 
of fellowship bring a new kind of recognition to the 
adults of the church. We often speak of the need that 
children and youth have for recognition, but adults are 
equally in need of encouragement. Many of the adults’ 
jobs in the church are really thankless, and they often 
receive only criticism for their efforts. No church should 
let a year go by without having a well planned recognition 
and dedication service for all church school workers. An- 
other means of recognition is an annual letter of apprecia- 
tion from the minister of the church and from the super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, letting each adult leader 
know how much his witness has meant to the total program 
of the church. 

The best kind of recognition, however, comes to adults 
from the love, respect and friendship of the children and 
youth whom they serve. Moreover, a well organized pro- 
gram of adult and youth leadership training in connection 
with youth and children’s activities offers more than recog- 
nition. It offers the kind of response-to-effort and a sense 
of achievement that makes life worth while. It offers a 
new and thrilling experience in the realm of the spiritual 
and the moral. Regardless of the type of activity, the 
main objectives are those of winning people to the way 
of Christ and of giving young people and adults the 
chanee to grow morally and spiritually. And what a sense 
of spiritual security is experienced when adults and young 
people work together in a vital Christian program, and 
when they know that God is with them in their witness, 
to bless the work of their hands! 
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Worship Resorces 


DECEMBER 


THEME FOR DecemMBER: Love Came Down 


at Christmas 
For the Leader 


Love came down at Christmas, 
Love all lovely, love divine; 
Loye was born at Christmas; 
Stars and angels gave the sign. 


Love shall be our token, 

Love be yours, and love be mine, 

Love to God and all men, 

Love for plea and gift and sign. 
—CnurisTINA Grorcina RossEttI 

Love and good will are what we all feel at 
Christmas. Children should be helped to 
catch this spirit of loving kindness during 
this joyful season. All too often, children 
are more concerned with getting than giving. 
They need to discover that people are hap- 
piest when they share with others. Perhaps 
our children should see more clearly why 
we have remembered Jesus for nearly two 
thousand years. 

Let us as leaders prepare our hearts and 
minds to make this Christmas significant to 
our boys and girls, and may we, too, be 
filled with joy and love at this beautiful sea- 
son, 

Our songs this month are from Hymns for 
Primary Worship, the Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia Pa. Note materials to be or- 
dered for December 21. 


December 7 


THEME: What Does Christmas Mean? 

Worsuip Center: A picture of Jesus show- 
ing his love for other people. It might 
show Jesus helping the sick. A picture of 
Jesus in the synagogue talking to the peo- 
ple would also be appropriate. If possible, 
have a small bell on the worship table, to- 
gether with an open Bible and a red can- 
dle. Around the holder some evergreen 
might attractively be arranged. 

Quter. Music: “Church Bells’ by Miriam 
Drury or a record of some Christmas chime 
music might be played if obtainable. 

A TxHoucut: 

The lovely music we have- just heard may 
have reminded us of church bells ringing 
throughout the world, At this time of the 
year we think of Christmas bells. The bells 
might be saying: 

The bells are ringing out their cheer, 

Peace, love, good will to all, 
Both far and near. 

Let us sing a Christmas caro! that reminds 

us of the true meaning of this joyous season. 

Sone: “Ring Out the Joyful News Again” * 

CONVERSATION: 

Christmas is a time when we remember 
Jesus. The very word Christmas uses part of 
Jesus’ name—Christ. We do not remember 
Jesus’ birthday because of the stories we 
hear about his birth. People have remem- 
bered Jesus because of something else. Can 
anyone guess? (Let the children respond. 
They might say because he was kind to 
others and showed what God is like.) 

Maybe you can guess from the story I will 
tell you why Jesus has been remembered for 


*Teacher, Weekday Church Schools, Dayton, Ohio. 
1 Hymns for Primary 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Worship, Westminster Press, 


Primary 


Department 
By Olaf Hanson* 


many years. The story may also help us to 
discover the true meaning of Christmas. 


Story: (From Mark 3:1-6) 


Tue Man Wuom Jesus HeELPep 

One day the leaders in the synagogue had 
asked Jesus to speak. It was the Sabbath 
Day. The room was crowded with people. 
Jesus saw a man whose hand was withered. 
The man could not use his hand. Jesus 
always felt sorry for those who were sick or 
crippled and knew that it was very hard for 
them to be happy. 

The leaders in the synagogue had some 
laws or rules about what people could and 
could not do on the Sabbath day. One of 
these rules said that no one must work on 
the Sabbath. If you broke these rules you 
were doing wrong. 

Now Jesus, when he saw this man who had 
the withered hand, felt such a kindness and 
concern for the man that he wanted to help 
him, so he caused the man’s hand to be made 
well. The leaders in the synagogue and even 
the people in the audience began to whisper 
to each other. Jesus knew that they were 
saying that he had worked on the Sabbath 
day by helping this man and had broken one 
of the laws. Jesus knew they were very 
angry. He also knew that they cared more 
about rules than they did about helping 
people. 

Who was right, the leaders or Jesus? 
Jesus cared so much about people that many 
felt he gave them a new idea of God, that 
God was like a loving Father. But others 
often misunderstood when he helped others. 

May we sing a Christmas prayer together? 
Sone: “While the Christmas Stars are Shin- 

ing” = 
OFFERING 
Orrerinc Response: “Lord I Want to Be a 

Christian” * 

This may be sung by a group of children 
or by all the department. All three stanzas 
may be used, as they are most fitting. 
Ciosinc Prayer: O God, we thank you for 

Jesus. We are glad to remember his birth- 

day, not because he was a baby but be- 

cause of his love for everyone. We thank 
you, God, as we begin to think about 

Christmas, that we too can be loving and 

friendly just as Jesus was. Help us to be 

more thoughtful and kindly not only dur- 
ing this happy season but every day of our 
lives, Amen. 

Quiet Music: The same music as used in 
the beginning of this service may con- 
clude it. : 


December 14 


TuEeMe: Preparing Ourselves for Christmas 
Worsuip Center: Two pictures would be 
excellent for use in this service. The first 
might portray a family decorating a tree, 
or carrying a surprise gift to someone; 
the second picture placed beside the -first 
one might show a family reading the two 


Christmas stories from the, Bible. A few 
sprigs of holly placed near the open Bible 
will finish the worship center. 

Quret Music: “While the Christmas Stars 
Are Shining”* (Play softly.) 

Catt to Worsuip: Sing, “While the Christ- 
mas Stars Are Shining”* 


‘A PRAYER 
Father, 


As we come to our quiet time 

May we love all people everywhere. 

May we be glad that we can happily 

celebrate Jesus’ birthday. 

May we get ready for Christmas 

By making oihers happy and thinking 
many times about Jesus who lived 
so long ago. . 

May we cheerfully help our parents 
and show kindness in everything we do. 

May we remember that other children in 
many parts of the world will be 
keeping Christmas with us. Let us 
pray for them too. Amen, 


CONVERSATION: 


“What is the best way that we can get 
ready for Christmas? Maybe you have felt 
excitement already as you have gone shop- 
ping with mother. The windows are prettily 
decorated. People are laden with packages. 
At school you may have been singing the 
carols we all love.” 

Let the children talk over some of the 
ways that they can best prepare for Christ- 
mas. You as leader should guide them in 
their thinking so that they will not feel that 
getting gifts is the most important thing. 
Even small children can understand that 
many people spend more money than they 
can afford, which is not celebrating Christ- 
mas in the right way. Some of the following 


ways should be discussed with our boys and 


girls in celebrating Christmas and preparing 
for it. 

1. Singing carols in their homes. Learning 
from what country the carol has come. Stories 


. concerning the origin of the carols may be 


obtained from a public library. 

2. Hearing the story of Jesus’ birth read 
from the Bible. Perhaps father or mother 
could tell other stories that show Jesus’ love 
for others. ; 

3. Sharing time to visit friends who are 
sick or lonely. 

4. Sharing a special offering of money with 
the church to help missionaries and teachers. 

5. Decorating the tree together as a, fam- 
ily. Let children create some of the pretty 
things to go on the tree. 

6. Attending church as a family. 

At the end of this conversation let the 
children sing “Away in the Manger” and 
“Silent Night.” 


OFFERING 


Orrerinc Response: “As the Wise Men 
Brought Their Treasures”* 


SmLent Prayer:Let us think how we can do 
some of the things in preparing for Christ- 
mas that we have talked about this 
morning, (Pause several seconds.) Let us 
say quietly to ourselves, “O God, help me 
to do the things that I have thought about. 
Amen.” 

Sone: “Lord I Want to Be a Christian” 

Quiet Music: “Silent Night’? 
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December 21 


THEME: Christmas Means Loving and Giving 


| Worsuie CENTER: 


The picture entitled “Follow Me” by Tom 
Curr. This may be obtained from your de- 
nominational book store or from Trinity 


| House, 1784 Bryden Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 
| A red or green candle may be used. 


On one side of the table a small Christmas 
créche may be placed. Some child may wish 


| to lend his for the service of worship. 


The leader should have the pamphlet 


| “How It Feels to Be Hungry,” obtainable 


from The American Friends Service Com- 


mittee, 23rd and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 3, 
| Pa. The cover picture of children holding 


their empty bowls would interest the children. 
QureT Sincine: “Away in the Manger.” Let 
the group sing this as they look at the 
worship center. 


Catt To Worsuipe: Luke 2:11-14 

Sone: “While the Christmas Stars Are 
Shining”* 

LEADER: 


Jesus loved children when he was here 
upon the earth. I think he understood boys 
and girls and knew how they felt. This 
artist (of “Follow Me”) has painted Jesus 
smiling. All over the world at this Christ- 


mas time there are little children who are. 


sick because they lack proper food. (Show 
picture on pamphlet or any others of suffer- 
ing children in other lands.) I would like 
to tell you a story about a family that helped 
by their loving kindness to bring peace and 
happiness to some children who did not 
live in America. 

TORY: 
ah Anp ON EartH PEACE 

“Mother, see what we made in Sunday 
school today!” Between two fingers, Billy 
held up a Madonna which he had carved 
from soap. 

“You must have been hearing the Christ- 
mas story today,” said mother. 

“Yes, we learned the Bible verse—let me 
think—oh, I’ve forgotten the first part but 
it ends ‘Peace on earth toward men of good 
will.’ Miss Smith asked us what we thought 
peace meant.” 

“What did the class think?” asked mother. 

“Well, I remember Joan thought peace 
meant when everyone was nice to each 
other. Then Danny said, ‘We don’t have to 
worry now what peace means since America 
won the war.’” 

“What did you say about it?” asked 
Billy’s father, who had been reading. 

“Well, I didn’t say much, except to tell 
them about some pictures I saw in a maga- 
zine of children in Italy and how they looked 
so hungry. It said below the picture, ‘This 
will be the hungriest year ever in Italy, and 
in other parts of the world too.’ No one 
is happy when they are hungry!” 

“Then you don’t think we have peace yet 
in the world?” questioned his father. 

“Seems queer how things are,” replied 
Billy. 

“America will have a happy Christmas— 
a peaceful one, too, I hope,” said his mother. 

“Yes,” said Billy, “but what about the 
people in other countries? That verse said, 
‘Peace on earth;’ it sounds as if it means all 
over the earth.” 

“Tt does indeed!” agreed his father. “And 
many people in the world won’t have a very 
happy Christmas.” 

“Wish I could give them some of my 
ene dinner and presents,” responded 

illy. 

“Tt wouldn’t reach them in time now,” said 
mother, “but at church the other day the 
women were telling how we could help these 
unhappy countries in Europe and Asia by 
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sharing warm clothing, books, food, and 
seeds.” 

“T know,” said Billy. “Let’s take some 
of our Christmas money and help them. 
Wouldn’t it be fun to help them all through 
the year?” 

“Yes!” added father. “Let us do this, for 
that is one way to bring peace, love and 
good will on earth.” 

“Let’s get started right away tomorrow,” 
suggested Billy eagerly. 

Just then his mother turned on the radio, 
and they heard, “We will close our Christ- 
mas Eve service with this poem about Christ- 
mas Peace:” 

“Peace on earth,” the bells had rung, 

“Good will to men,” the song was sung. 

And still the thought rang in my mind, 
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Just where on earth can peace we find? 
Perhaps where happy children play 
Together in a friendly way, 

Perhaps where families think of others 
And show their love for one another. 


In lands far distant o’er the sea, 

Thousands are homeless, hungry though 
free. 

This Christmas peace, they cannot share 

Unless our gifts show them we care. 


“Sounds like they had been listening to 
us,” said Billy softly. While the chimes were 
ringing out “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
the family was silent until the last note 
had been played. 


“And peace to men on earth,” whispered 
Pp 
mother. 
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“My, I am glad we can help bring peace,” 
answered Billy. 

“So are we,” said his father. 
Sonc: “Ring Out the Joyful News Again” 
OFFERING 
Orrerinc Prayer: “Our Gifts of Money” 
Quiet Music: “Silent Night” 


December 28 


Tueme: Christmas Lives On 

Worsuir Center: A picture of a child shar- 
ing a surprise or doing some kind friendly 
act for a sick person. An open Bible 
placed on a dark attractive altar cloth, 
preferably a blue or wine color. Two 
lighted candles may complete the center. 

Quiet Music: “Church Bells,” by Miriam 
Drury 

Catt To Worsuip: “Christmas Lives On” 
(See music on this page) 
Christmas lives on in all hearts and minds, 
When people are loving and thoughtful 

and kind. 
Brste REApINe: 
Story: 


Matthew 25:35 


Curistmas Lives ON 


Billy had gone back to school after the 
holidays with a feeling-of sadness. His class 
had had so much fun in preparing for Christ- 
mas. What excitement and fun there had 
been! Things would be pretty tame now. 

On entering the playground he met James 
and Harry. They decided to play tag. Run- 
ning made them breathless and their cheeks 
were red from running. Suddenly Billy was 
again reminded of their Christmas prepa- 
ration as he spied the Christmas tree with 
the last few strands of tinsel clinging to its 
branches. He smiled, remembering how he 
had helped trim it. He guessed he would tell 
Miss Moore that he wished Christmas would 
go no forever. 


Christmas Lives On 
Words and Music by Olaf Hanson 


Christmas lives on in all hearts and minds,when 


are loving and thoughtful and kind 


The bells summoned them to their rooms. 
Miss Moore was in a pretty, new plaid dress, 
a Christmas present thought Billy. He raised 
his hand. Miss Moore said, “Yes, Billy?” 

“Miss Moore, I wish Christmas could go 
on forever. We had so much fun packing 
the shoes for children overseas. 

“Yes,” said Jean, “I liked making the sew- 
ing kits, best. Maybe we will hear from the 
ones who received them sometime!” 

“Well, since you are all so interested in 
helping people who need so many things, 
perhaps we can share other things through- 
out the rest of the year. How would you like 
to outfit a boy and girl with nice new 
clothing? We can shop together in groups 
for the clothing. Would you like that?” 

“Oh goody!” said Jean, “why, this is going 
to be like having Christmas all year long!” 
Maxinc PLans witH CHILDREN: Perhaps 

you might like to do something such as 

Billy and Jean were going to do. Would 

you like to? Make plans if the children 

seem interested. ; 
OFFERING. 
OFFERING Prayer: “Dear Father, for Thy 

Gifts to Me” 
Quiet Music: 

Brahms 
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“Cradle Song,”* Johannes 


Junior Department 
By Elouise B. Rivinius* 
THEME FOR DECEMBER: Christmas Joy 


For the Leader 


In our worship services this month let us 
help the juniors discover the spiritual values 
of the Christmas season through the medium 
of music, pictures,- stories, scripture and 
poetry. Give them the opportunity to share 
something of the Christmas spirit of love 
and good will with those who need our help. 
May this be a special time in which to 
develop new appreciations, and to discover 
the joys of planning for others rather than 
merely anticipating new treasures for them- 
selves. Make your worship centers as lovely 
as possible and the entire room one that will 
inspire joyful worship each Sunday of the 
Christmas season. Make a real effort to se- 
cure the suggested phonograph recordings of 
“The Messiah” (Columbia Master Works 
set No. MM666). Note suggestions for 
dramatization in program for December 21. 


December 7 


THEME: “Joy to the world” 
PREPARATION FOR WorsHIP: 

(Show picture of Isaiah from detail of 
“The Frieze of the Prophets” by Sargent, 
obtainable from the Boston Public Library.) 

Do you remember the story of Isaiah, the 


*San Marino, California. 
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young man who went to church and found 
that when he truly worshiped, G d spoke to 
him and gave him a message to give to his 
people? Isaiah became the greatest of the 
Hebrew prophets and spent the rest of his 
life being a spokesman for God. He told 
the people of their sins and the mistakes 
they were making. He warned them of the 
troubles that would come to them if they 
did not change their ways. But in all the 
sorrows that would come upon them, there 
was one bright hope for the people “that 
walked in darkness.” Will you take your 
Bibles and read with me a few verses from 
the words of the great prophet Isaiah? Let 
us turn to the ninth chapter of the book of 
Isaiah and read the second verse. (Use re- 
vised version.) 

Now let us read the sixth verse of the 
same chapter. Are not these beautiful 
words? To whom do you think they refer? 

When a great musician (Handel) wanted 
to tell the story of Jesus, he chose these 
verses to set to music as part of his oratorio 
“The Messiah.” While we are listening to 
the record let us forget that we are here 
and imagine that we are in a great cathedral 
where a choir of a hundred voices is sing- 
ing of the coming of the king. 


PreLuvE: Records, side 11 (Isaiah 9:2) and 
side 12 (Isaiah 9:6); or solo. (See “For 
the Leader” above.) 

Catt To WorsuHip: 

“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all the 


earth: . . . rejoice and sing praise. 
Sing unto the Lord with . . . the voice of a 
psalm.” 


“Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof; 
the world and they that dwell therein. 


Let the floods clap their hands: let the hills 
be joyful together 

Before the Lord; for he cometh to judge the 
earth: with righteousness shall he judge 
the world, and the people with equity.” 
(Selections from Psalm 98:4-9) 

Leaver: These same joyous thoughts have 


been put into a beautiful Christmas hymn 


that is known and loved wherever the — 
story of Jesus is told. 
Hymn: “Joy to the World” 


LEADER: ; 

It was more than seven hundred years — 
before Jesus came when Isaiah spoke of the © 
child who was to be born, but through all © 
the centuries ‘of trouble for the Hebrew 
people they always remembered that it was 
promised that some day the Messiah or © 
“Anointed One” would come and save them — 
from their enemies. Little boys in the syna- ~ 
gogue schools would eagerly follow the rab- 
bi’s pointer as he read the words from the 
sacred scrolls. 

Children growing up in the little town — 
of Bethlehem would thrill to the words of 
another great prophet, Micah, who lived at 
the same time as Isaiah. (Read Micah 5:2a.) 
They looked at each other and wondered 
how such a great king could ever come from 
their humble little town. Bethlehem mothers 
clasped their babies in their arms and each 
one hoped that it might be her baby who 
was to be called by the beautiful name 
Immanuel, which means “God with us.” 

There was a hymn that tells us of this 
time of waiting. The first part of the music 
is sad as it tells of the time when the He- 
brew people were held captive by their ene- 
mies. The last two lines are joyful and happy 
as they call on the people to rejoice because 
the Son of God will soon come to them. 


Hymn or Soto: “O Come, O Come, Em- 
manuel” (Have sung as a, solo if com- 
pletely unfamiliar to the juniors.) 

Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for the 
joys of the Christmas time. We praise 
thee for all thy gifts of love which thou 
hast given us. Most of all we thank thee 
for Jesus, the Prince of Peace, our Saviour 
and Lord, Amen. 

PRAYER RESPONSE: 
Jesus”) 

Beautiful Saviour; 
Lord of the nations; 

Son of God and Son of man. 
Glory and honor, 

Praise, adoration, 

Now and evermore be thine. 

OFFERING SERVICE: 


(sung) “Fairest Lord 


Leader: “Not what we give, but what we 
share,— For the gift without the giver is 
bare.” 

Response: (sung) “All That We Have Is 
Thine” . 
Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for 

Christmas with all its many joys. We 

thank thee that Jesus came, and we would 

try to show our happiness by bringing joy 
into the lives of others. Help us to find 
many ways to add to the joy of Christmas 
time in our liomes, at school and wherever 
we are by sharing what we have with 
those who are in need. For Jesus’ sake. 

Amen. 

Crosinc Worps:: As we leave this place of 
worship may the joy of the Christmas 
season dwell in our hearts and show it- 
self in our lives today, and every day. 
Amen. 


1From “The Vision of Sir Launfal” published in 
“The Complete Poetical Works of James Russell 
Lowell’; used by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. 
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December 14 


THEME: “Let every heart prepare Him room’ 
PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP: 
Make LeveL a Hichway 

Far away in a little city in Malaya there 
was great excitement. The leaders of the 
city called a special meeting. The schools 
had special assemblies, and in the streets 
the people were all talking about the coming 
visit of the Prince. The Prince of Wales, 
the future emperor of the great British em- 
pire, was on a world tour and was actually 
going to spend a day in their city. There 
was so much to do to get ready! Streets 
must be decorated, plans made for his en- 
tertainment and provision made for his pro- 
tection. 

As they began to work they realized that 

the road over which the Prince must pass 
was in very bad repair. It had deep ruts in 
it and wound about in a way that wasted 
' time if one were in a hurry. No one had 
thought much about the road until they 
realized how it would look to the eyes of 
the Prince, who would see it for the first 
time and judge the city by its road. 
_ They decided that it must be repaired at 
once. There were no great tractors to dig 
up the road and straighten it out, and no 
rock crushers to break up the stones into 
small bits to lay in the road. It all had to 
be done by hand, and hundreds of men 
worked long hours digging and leveling the 
old road. Then they brought large rocks 
and laid them in the roadbed. Next, smaller 
rocks were placed in the chinks between 
the big ones and pounded down. Finally 
they broke up rocks into the tiniest pieces 
and packed them in hard so that a fine 
smooth road was finally built, over which 
the Prince rode into the city. 

The prophet who wrote the last part of 
the book of Isaiah must have been thinking 
of some such scene as he called upon the 
people to prepare for the coming of the 
Prince of Peace. Let us turn to the prophecy 
of Isaiah and read together Isaiah 40:3-11. 
This morning we are going to listen to an- 
other part of the great oratorio “The Mes- 
siah.” Listen to the way the composer has 
set these words to magnificent music. Per- 
haps you will think of some way in which 
you can prepare your heart for the Christmas 
season. Perhaps there is someone whose 
Christmas will be much happier because you 
have remembered to do some kind or 
thoughtful act. 

PRELUDE: Records, side 2 (Isaiah 40:1, 2a, 
3); or solo (Isaiah 40:3); or solo “Voice 
in the Wilderness” (John P. Scott) (See 
“For the Leader ” above.) 

Catt To Worsuip: “O come, let us worship 
and bow down. Let us kneel before the 
Lord our maker.” 


Response: (sung to refrain of Adeste 
Fideles) 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship 
Christ the Lord. 


2 


Lissic W. ASHCROFT? 
Hymn: “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear” 
LEADER: 

We do not need to build new roads in 
order to prepare for Christ’s coming, but 
Christmas will mean much more to us if 
we “let every heart prepare him room” by 
clearing away all the selfish thoughts from 
our hearts and minds. Let us think of 
others and how we can make them happy 
instead of making long lists of the gifts we 
want for ourselves. We shall have a happier 
Christmas time if we are truly sorry for the 
things we have done that we know are 


2 Used by permission. 
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wrong, and ask God to forgive us for Jesus’ 
sake. 

Some churches often use a very old prayer 
in which the people pray together for pure 
hearts in order that they may love God more 
perfectly. Shall we pray this prayer to- 
gether this morning? 


PRAYER: (read very slowly, phrase by 
phrase, letting children repeat or “echo” 
each phrase as spoken) 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are 


-open, all desires known, and from whom no 


secrets are hid, cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may perfectly love thee, and worthily 
magnify thy holy name, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Prayer Response: (sung) (“O Little Town 
of Bethlehem’) 


Yow pbvacalle 


O holy child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emanuel. 
OFFERING SERVICE (same as previously given) 
CLostnc Worps: May the words of our 
mouths and the thoughts of our hearts be 
acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, today, and 
every day. Amen. 


December 21 


Tueme: “The Lord is come” 
To THE LEADER: 

This program may be used very simply 
with story and solos (or let the group sing, 
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A DRAMATIZATION IN RECORD ALBUM FORM 


Narrated by Walter Hamp- 
den, noted stage and screen 
star. 


Assisted by nine well known 
radio actors. 


Directed by Earle McGill, for- 
merly with CBS. 


Story by William Slocum, Jr. 
Music by Gordon Seaman. 
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. .. is the story of the birth of the 
Christ Child. A beautiful four- 
color album, with three ten inch 
vinylite unbreakable records. The 
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if you wish), or it may be easily adapted 
into three simple scenes with very little re- 
hearsal, as suggested in the story. One class 
could prepare the choric speech selections 
and be seated together at one side of the 
room. Another class or the junior choir 
could prepare the musical numbers and be 
seated on the other side. Both groups could 
wear simple white surplices. 
PreLtupE: “Silent Night! Holy Night!” 

(choir could hum melody as it is played) 
Catt to WorsHip: (by verse speaking 

choir) P 

Love came down at Christmas, 

Love all lovely, Love Divine; 


Love was born at Christmas, 
Star and angels gave the sign. 
(From hymn by Christina G. Rossetti) 
Response: “O come and let us worship. .. .” 
(as used in previous service) 
Hymn: “O come, All Ye Faithful” 
Story: 
Wuat’s Curistmas For? 

James was sulking. He did want that new 
bicycle so badly. He was sure that Dad had 
said, “Not this year, Jim,” just to be mean. 
All the fellows were getting new bikes this 
Christmas, and if he had to go on riding 
that old wreck of his,—well, he just couldn’t 
stand it, that was all. He just couldn’t stand 
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it. Oh, yes, he knew that Dad’s business 
hadn’t been so good lately, but surely he 
could manage some way. He just didn’t 
want him to have a new bike. 


1 meee iat 


Big tears rolled down Jim’s cheeks as he — 


lay in bed in the darkness of his room feeling 
very sorry for himself. “What’s Christmas for 
anyway,” he muttered, “if a guy can’t have 
what he wants most?” , 

As Jim looked out of his bedroom window 
the moonlight shining through the old walnut 
tree outside made strange shadows dance 
before his eyes. Gradually the shadows began 
to take shape, as though on a motion picture 
screen, and Jim found himself staring into a 
pitifully bare room (Open curtain for panto- 
mime) where a weary mother was trying to 
quiet a crying baby. Two other children were 
huddled together under a thin blanket on a 
cot in one corner of the room. At the sound 
of a knock on the door the mother looked 
up and called, “Come in.” 


As the door opened Jim could see, under 
her little blue bonnet, the sweet face of a 
Salvation Army lassie. With a smile she 
put the big basket which she carried on the 
table in the middle of the room. The chil- 
dren’s eyes grew big with delight as she 
took from the basket bread, milk, fruit, fresh 
vegetables and some meat—all the things 
needed for a good dinner for a hungry fam- 
ily. From a box there appeared a nice new 
outfit for each of the children. Soon the 
whole family was gathered about the table, 
warmly dressed and enjoying the first good 
meal they had had in a long time. 


As Jim watched them he remembered the 
words of a song he had often heard in 
church. (Curtain closes as choir sings verses 
1, 2 and 4 of “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life.) 

As the picture faded out Jim found himself 
feeling a little ashamed as he remembered the 
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"3 By Keanech FL White: med Sy permis 


jos, love, peace and goed will to those 
whe follaw bis sood way of life. Help uc 
te leve thee mere, and to serve thee better 
this coming year tham ever before. In the 
mame of Jecus who taught us whem we 
pray te say, (the Lerd’= prayer)- 
Osrenrse Seavice (seme as previously given) 
Czosese Woans: As we leave this place of 
worship may something of the joy, love, 
peace and holiness of that first Christmas 
night abide im our hearts and show itself 
i= our lives today. and every day. Amen 


December 28 


Toews: “Let earth receime her King™ 
To ree Leaner: 
Use this sessiom te evaluate the Chrisimas 


Intermediate 
Department 


By Doris C. Kinsley* 


Trews ros Decewesr: Gods Gift wm the 
Werld 


individuals and seciety. Use 
freely materials that will aid im that . 
as well as drawing ideas frem the boys and 
gizis as they plan. 

The heek by Maus. Christ and the Fine 
Arts, pablished by Harpers, is referred to 
twice im these programs. and will often be 


Cherus™ or bymm “We Three Kings of 

Orient Are™ 
Catt vo Wossem@ snp Response (2s m 

session 2) 

Hesex- “There's 2 Song im the Ai™ 

ScerterE: Matthew 2-:1-12 (Smith-Good- 
speed translatio ion) 

Hy: “Silent Nicht! Hely Nicht!” 

Storr: “The Other Wise Man” by Henry 

Van Dyke. (A goed condensation of this 

story may be found m Junior Worship 

Materials by Nellie V_ Burgess-} 

PRAYER: 

Our Father, we pray that everywhere more 
people will “fiad the Kme~ and choose to 
follow him and his way of love and service. 
Bless all thy servants wherever they may 
be whe are servme thee and ielline the 
story of Jesus and his love m the far corners 
of the earth We-pray fer these without 
enouzh clothing te keep them warm and for 
those without shelter te protect them from 
the winter terms. Shew us how we can help- 
Amen. 

Pzaves Response (as im session 1) 

Oerenesc Senvice (same as previously given) 

Hyewx- “We Would Brims Our Treasures™ 

Crosese Wosns- As we leave this place of 
worship may the jey of servmg the Kime 
of Kings become 2 part of our lives today. 
and every day. Amen. 


= 


his Efe a2 light te guide the stumble 
feet of men and nations. Liien to his 
words: “I am the licht of the world. He 
whe follows me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the licht of Hie” ; 
Hw: “Licht of the World. We Hail Thee” 
Senmeruns: Jehn 3-16-21 

Menrration: “God Se Leved™ 


Ged, when he creafed man, pui info his 
heart an upward reach, 2 desite to he like 
his Maker and te act according ie that like 
ness. Through the centuries, after aifempis 
te reveal his love toward the people he had 
ereated and fer whem he had cherished such 
hizh hopes, Ged could see how peorly he 
He had been deseribed as 


If that was what people thought of Him 
G# they hethered te think about him at all). 
it was little wonder that they didn't Ive m 
leve and harmeny. How could he hest give 
men 2 new interpretation of what he was 
like? Yes, that’s it! He'd come te earth m 
the flesh. Ef his Sem could Hye out as a bo 
man bheimg among ordinary people the truth 
that Gad is leve. that he seeks to be 2 com- 
passionate Father. that love. not hate, is 

, and 


| 


and all we are and possess to thy service. 
(E / Ss ab OFFERING: Piano could play, “We Would) 
or our areru u Y See Jesus” 


BENEDICTION: May the light of Jesus o | 
Lord and the love of God, our Father, go 4) 
with us now to lead us through the wee! : 


December. 14 | 


ty 
+t 


TuemeE: God Seeks to Enter Men’s Hearts |, 


Those who want to know where we  Worsuir Center: The same picture as last 
are in Christian education and who week, Holman Hunt’s “The Light of the Wy 


‘ 7 World,” or Jesus standing at the door. — 
are interested in some next feasible — pgeyune: An instrument. Some young per- 
steps that can be taken to improve _ son who plays a violin or horn could play 

. ° ony. . is cs ls. 
what is being done will find this Christmas carols 


3 Z PREPARATION FOR WorsuHiP: “Behold, I stand ) 
book both helpful and stimulating. at the door and knock. If any man hear 


—International Journal of Religious ~~ my voice and open the door, | will come 
Education in to him and will sup with him, and he 
with me.” (Revelation 3:20) *| 
Hymn: “As with Gladness Men of Old” 7 | 
Srory AND Scripture: “At the Door” Z | 
A favorite picture of Jesus-is for many 
artists that of his standing at a. door, repre- — 
senting the door of the heart, as he knocks_ 
to gain entrance. His words: are familiar: 


An Easily Understood Interpretation ‘Read John 10:0:17,) Here the leader should | 


give an interpretation of the Hunt picture as __ 


Hi given in Christ and the Fine Arts, page 621,” 
by Paul H Vieth of a Truly Great Study or Pictures from the Upper Room, or Bailey's 
THE CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION is one of the /¢ Gospe: in drt i Gould { 
most important books to appear in many a year for alert teachers, = z - 


; _te $2.50 lighted lantern, the crown, the brambles and _ 
superintendents and ministers. : vines, the bats.) dq 


One artist was asked why he had no latch 
on the door in his picture of Jesus at the » 


j / j door. “There is good reason,” replied the \ 
—O, O ° artist. “The latch is on the inside, waiting ~ 
m r or s ? $ 
f der fr Your seid Pu Lelie! to be lifted as the owner chooses to answer 


. . his knock and let him enter.” 
THE BETHANY PRESS—2700 Pine Blvd.—St. Louis 3; Mo. God yearns more than we can éver know | 


to guide us and answer our problems. If he 
didn’t, he would never have given Jesus to- 
the world. But he is -helpless without our co-- 
operation, for he cannot force himself upon 
us. If we do not make room in our lives, 
he cannot dwell there. He sees how poorly 


A BIBLE SPI N-0-Q UIZ we live. He knows how much more happily 


and usefully we might live. He longs to be_ 


Unlike any other BIBLE TEACHING GAME permitted to live in and through us. Can he? — 
Not hard to play « No complicated rules to study The answer lies with us. 
¢ Here is a new game which you will enjoy playing. It Srtence: Prayerful thought, then a solo voice” 


is called a BIBLE SPIN-O-QUIZ GAME and is something , sings the first stanza of “O Jesus, Thou. 
like 1Q games which you perhaps have played before. | | 
; ee Art Standing. 
This fascinating game may be played by any number of © . # 
persons—young or old—who will find it exciting for an Hymn: “O Jesus, Thou Art Standing, 
evening's entertainment or rainy day. The first spinner, stanzas 2 and 3 | 
chosen by the group (or by pulling the longest strip of 
paper) gives the arrow a vigorous spin. When the arrow 
stops it will point to a letter and a number. The number 


Orrertnc: As piano continues to play the 
above hymn. | 


tells you whether it is a Bible city, river, Old or New BENEDICTION : May the God who seeks us for 

Testament book, etc. The letter tells you that the name his children enter our hearts and go with 

must begin with the letter on which the arrow stops. The us always. : 
PRINTED IN COLORS ON HEAVY spinner then calls out the letter and states that it is a . 

city, river or whatever the arrow indicates. If the arrow | 

CARDBOARD, AND BOXED. stops at No. 4 and on letter "'A’' it will be a city be- December 21 | 

Size, 12%, x $] 50 ginning with "'A."' Complete directions are printed on THEME: Joy to the World, the Lord is Come 
12%, inches. price . postpaid the back of the play-board. | 


Worsnir Center: A setting appropriate for 
GOODEN OUGH & WOGL Om (ere ys Christmas, such as a créche, a manger, — 


150 Nassau Street New York 7, N. Y. Byatar, 
To THE LEADER: 

Your church will doubtless have prepared 
a special dramatic service for this Christmas 
Sunday. A Christmas pageant, prepared by 
S. F. Welty, appeared in the September issue 
of The International Journal. The following — 
is to ae gee as a guide if you wish 
We know that nothing we can do is good 9, > ™P'&s DMEt service of WOrnlp apart, fron 
O tender and loving Father, who could or great enough to be ‘worthy of thy patie the ‘more elaborate presentations of the 
not be content with staying apart from us gift, and we are thankful that that gift is Spoons : 
but lived among us in the personality of free to all, unworthy as we may be. Our Pretupe: The music should be joyous, tri- 


Christmas is to be anything more than tinsel way. This Christmas season may then mean 
and temporary good will. for us not just the birth of Jesus in a man- 
Hymn: “We Would See Jesus,” stanzas 1 eF two thousand years ago, but shall be- 

and 2. (The other stanzas will be used in Come a re-birth in our hearts, in the way we 
treat each other, and in the way the nations 
plan for peace. 


a succeeding service.) 
PRAYER: 


Jesus, we would keep open minds and re- gifts to thee are small, but now we bring umphant. Victrola recordings of Christmas 
ceptive hearts that we may see him in a new our offering, with a desire to give our lives carols would be appropriate. 
26 
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| 
JRAMATIZATION: “The Story that Goes with 


| Hymn: “Joy to the World,” by all 


_ (A poorly dressed small boy, dirty and 
‘ough appearing, comes down the aisle.) 

. Boy: What’s all this joy about? Who’s 
sappy? My old man’s drunk, the food’s 
fone, and Mom is sick. And you singing 
about joy to the world! 

| Intermediate (from audience): Don’t you 
know? This is Christmas. That means joy 
and singing. Everybody feels good at 
‘Christmas. 

Boy: Oh yeah? You, maybe, with your 
good clothes and happy homes. (As he ap- 
\proaches the créche) Say, what’s this? Hay, 
cows, sheep [whatever is in the worship 
center] in chuch? I have never been inside 
a church before, but I heard your music, 
and the door was open, and I walked in. But 
I didn’t expect to find this. 

Intermediate (from audience): Don’t you 
know the Christmas story? 

Boy: Sure—Santa Claus. But there ain’t 
none. 

Intermediate: No, I mean the story of the 
Christ Child. 

Boy: Christ Child? I’ve heard his name. 
Pop says it sometimes. But I didn’t know 
there was a story that went with him. 
Intermediate: Here’s the story. (As he or 
she opens to the Christmas story) Would 
you like to hear it? (Reads in a modern 
translation, Luke 2:1-20. The boy listens, 
spellbound with interest.) 

(At the end of the story, music is again 
heard from the victrola, telling in music 
the story that was read. The child is rapt 
in the wonder of it all, takes off his cap 
that he has up to now worn, and stands, 
quiet and somewhat reverent, before the 
worship center, while the audience all sings 
the closing hymn, a carol. Then the worship- 
pers leave as the recorded music plays again.) 


Story: As an alternate to the dramatization 
above, the following story may be told: 


Tue REAL CHRISTMAS 


As Patience Smith came home from the 
dame’s school one cold winter afternoon, she 
could hardly keep her feet from dancing or 
her legs from running. To do either would 
have been very bad indeed. No Puritan girl 
would ever, ever dance, and no lady, not 
even a young one, would think of running— 
not out on the village street—not on the way 
home from school! 

When Patience got home, she had to re- 
member not to shout. That was forbidden 
too. But it did not take her long to remove 
her wraps, put them away carefully, and go 
into the big kitchen-living room, where her 
grandmother and mother were sitting by the 
fireplace. 

She greeted them and then said excitedly: 
“Grandmother! Today is Christmas! I re- 
membered it when we had to write the date 
on our lesson at school. It is December 25, 
1681!” 

“So it is,” said grandmother. “So it is. Ah, 
me! How could I ever forget Christmas! 
When I was a child I thought of nothing 
else for weeks before.” 

“Tell me about Christmas,” begged Pa- 
tience, “About the way it was at your father’s 
house over in England—the games and feasts 
and music.” 

“Patience, be quiet,” said her mother 
sternly, and then said to grandmother, who 
was her husband’s mother, “Now Mistress 
Smith, don’t go filling the girl’s head with 
those tales of the wicked things people used 
to do, and then say it was to honor the 
Christ.” ; 

“Some of the things were wicked, no 
doubt,” admitted grandmother, “but they 
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were no more wicked than to slight the 
Christ-child and refuse to notice his birth- 
day, as if he were someone we cared noth- 
ing about.” : 

“But we don’t know this was his birth- 
day,” objected mother. “Not really. The Bi- 
ble does not say, and this day was selected 
by the Church—because it fitted a pagan 
holiday. Should we celebrate the Saviour’s 
birth on a pagan holiday with heathenish 
customs?” 

This was too strong an argument for 
grandmother. “You are right, my daughter,” 
she said. “Our Lord should be worshipped 
with soberness and reverence and not with 
loud noises and much eating and drinking. 
But for all that, the story of his birth should 
not be forgotten.” 

“But we dare not give it special notice, 
even if we wanted to,” mother reminded her. 
“It is against the law to stop work for a 
holiday or to have a feast or any kind of 
festival today. It has long been the law in 
Massachusetts.” 

“Tt is not against the law to read the Bi- 
ble,” responded grandmother. “Patience, 
bring me the Bible.” 

The Smiths were the proud possessors of 
a whole printed Bible, and this Patience 
went to get, lifting it down from the shelf 
where it was kept wrapped in cloth. It was 
so heavy she almost dropped it, but she man- 
aged to put it on a little table in front of 
grandmother. 

Grandmother unwrapped the Bible and 
turned the big leaves. Patience sat nearby 
and listened to every word. “I'll pretend it 
was really this day,” she said to herself, “this 
very day long, long ago.” 

Then, while Patience listened and mother 
listened too, although her fingers kept busy 
with her knitting, grandmother read aloud 
the Christmas story. She first read from 
Luke: “The angel Gabriel was sent from 
God unto a City of Galilee, named Nazareth.” 
With these words Patience forgot where she 
was and imagined herself in Nazareth, listen- 
ing with wonder to the message the shining 
angel gave to the lovely girl Mary. She fol- 
lowed Mary and Joseph on their weary trip 
to Bethlehem and their search for a room. 
She could see the dark stable they finally 
found and, in the manger, a tiny new Baby. 
Then, out in the fields, she was frightened 
with the shepherds when the angels’ voices 
came and she heard the joyful announcement, 
“For there is born to you this day in the city 
of David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.” 
Back to the village she hurried with them 
and knelt in adoration before the Child. 

Grandmother’s voice stopped while she 
turned the big leaves of the Bible to Matthew, 
and then she began reading again. Once 
more Patience was in a far country, in the 
company of Wise Men wearing strange, rich 
clothing and riding camels. They stopped jn 
Jerusalem to inquire about the King whose 
star they had seen in the East. She shivered 
when she heard Herod urge them to return 
and tell him where the Child lay, so that he 
too might worship him. Following the star, 
they came to Bethlehem and, finding the 
little family, they entered into their home. 
And there these wealthy Wise Men offered 
the little Baby of poor parents rich gifts— 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. Patience 
sighed with-relief when the dream came to 
the Wise Men, telling them to go home an- 
other way and not to tell Herod what they 
had found. 

Grandmother stopped reading and folded 
her hands on the Book. Patience came slowly 
back from the far country, where her mind 
had carried her, to the big kitchen with the 
broad fireplace. She sat quietly while her 
mother and grandmother watched her glow- 
ing face with loving eyes. At last she spoke. 
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“Grandmother,” she said, “those stories 
you have told me, about the big dinners and 
the presents and all the singing and eating 
and laughing—that must have been fun. But 
the real way to have Christmas is to remem- 
ber these stories about Jesus and what it 
meant to have him come. That’s the real 
Christmas, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said grandmother, smiling at her. 
“Yes, that’s the Christmas that cannot be 
lost or forgotten. That is the real Christmas.” 


Liuran WILLIAMS’ 


December 28 


Tueme: Jf Jesus Had Not Come 


Worsuip Center: A picture of Jesus, and 
above or below it a neatly printed placard 
reading “IF I HAD NOT COME?” (Large 
enough to be very conspicuous and read- 
able.) 

Catt To Worsurp: John 3:16, 17 

Hymn: Some hymn about Jesus, such as 
“Q Master Workman of the Race,” “O 
Son of Man,” or “My Master Was So 
Very Poor.” 

Story: “If He Had Not Come.” Page 606 
in “Christ and the Fine Arts.” 

In case you do not find the story, get the 
group to imagine what difference it would 
make if Jesus had never lived, if men had 
never caught his new conception of God. 
Mention churches, schools, hospitals, charity 
organizations, literature, culture, the lives 


1 Westminster Departmental Graded Materials. Used 


by permission of author. 


Senior and 
Young People's 
Departments 


By Eugene S. Ogrodowski* 


TuHemMe FoR DecemsBer: Born to Save the 
World 


December 7 


Tueme: A World to Save 
PreLupE: Hymn, “O Come, O Come, Eman- 
uel” 
Catt to Worsuip: 
O come, Desire of nations, bind 
All peoples in one heart and mind; 
Bid envy, strife, and quarrels cease; 
Fill the whole world with heaven’s peace. 
Hymn: “Watchman, Tell Us of the Night” 
ScriprurE: Micah 5: 1-4 
PRAYER 
Good Christian men, rejoice ’ 
With heart and soul and voice! 
Now ye hear of endless bliss: 
Joy! Joy! Jesus Christ was born 
for this. 
He hath oped the heavenly door, 
And man is blessed for evermore, 


*Editor Youth Publications, Disciples of Christ, 
Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis, Missouri. 

1From “O Come, O Come, Emanuel’ familiar Latin 
Christmas carol. 
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of great men whose inspiration was from 
him, the Christmas season, Easter. Make it 
as vivid as possible, then point out that 
unless we see and know him and live his 
Spirit, the new year will be no different fronr 
others, that good resolutions are of little 
value unless all of life is’ motivated by his 


love and good will. 


An Expression oF THANKSGIVING for Jesus” 
and his coming: a 
Leader: Now let us be thankful that Jesus © 

did come and that the world is the richer — 

for his coming. Let some of you say why | 

you are thankful for his coming. — } 

(Some should be prepared ahead of time, 
ready to express a sentence or two which 
they have thought out themselves, with your 
help in wording it if need be. After several — 
have spoken, others may do so spontaneously. 
Then you will close, leading them into the 
giving of their offering, something like — 
this:) 

For Jesus’ matchless life among men 
which taught us that we too could live more 
as he did, we thank thee, our Father. For — 
thy great love which yearns after us, we are — 
grateful. Give us the desire to accept thy — 
gifts and his way of life. Amen. t 

There are many places to which Jesus has — 
not yet come because people have not heard 
about him. Let us show our thankfulness for 
his coming by giving some of our money that 
his message may go further around the world. 


Orrertnc: Music of “Joy to the World” 
Hymn: “We Would See Jesus,” all stanzas 
BENEDICTION 


ee ee ee, Cee nen ee a 


we 


Christ was born for this, :| 
Christ was born for this! 


Good Christian men, rejoice | 
With heart and soul and voice! 7 
Now ye need not fear the grave: 
Peace! Peace! Jesus Christ was 
born to save. 
Calls you one, and calls you all, 
To gain His everlasting hall. 3 
Christ was born to save, 
Christ was born to save.? 


MEDITATION: 


Personal problems, world perplexities and 
international difficulties are not new. 

When the prophet Malachi spoke of a 
coming ruler who was to save Israel, he did 
so because there was no hope for the world 
of his day unless a Messiah came as an an- 
swer to a perplexed world. . 

In spite of man’s advances in learning 
and science, mankind has not succeeded in 
bringing peace, prosperity, and a perfect 
morality. ‘Today, also, the world needs a 
Savior. (| 

Now, the world does not look for a Mes- 
siah—a Savior. Rather, the world is en- 
deavoring to find ways of teaching and livy- 
ing the way of Christ, confident that Christ’s 
teachings can save our world from destruc- 
tion. 

Christ was born to save a world: In spite 
of troubles and serious problems the world 
continues to make advances in morals, ethics, 
and every day conduct as more individuals 
accept and follow Jesus’ teachings. 

Let us pray: 

Grant us, O God, the wisdom of those who 
see thy coming into our world through Christ 


* Mediaeval Latin Carol, translated by John M. Neale. 


} the Savior, as well as the insight of those 
'who sense thy presence through the grow- 
‘| ing of knowledge and social advance. And 

) grant thou unto us the supreme wisdom of 
‘| knowing that we must have both these two 
' pathways of thyself to our hearts and our 
/ world. Amen. 


| Benepiction: Give us faith that right and 
truth come of thee, O God, and are un- 
conquerable. In the name of him who 
came to establish righteousness and justice 
we pray. Amen. 


December 14 


THEME: God Reveals His Love 
PRELUDE: “God So Loved the World” 
Catt To WorsHIP: ., 

God of love and God of glory, 

Unto thee we lift our praise 

For the blessed Christmas story— 

A Savior given in ancient days. 
Hymn: “Light of the World, We Hail Thee” 
ScripturE MepItTation: 

“God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whoever believes in 
him should not perish but have eternal life.” 


(R.S.V.) 
Hymn: “Hark the Herald Angels Sing” 

(first verse) 

“This is the judgment, that the light has 
come into the world, and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil. For everyone who does evil hates 
the light, and does not come to the light, lest 
his deeds should be exposed.” (R.S.V.) 


Hymn: “As with Gladness Men of Old” 
(first verse) 
Porm: 
CHRISTMAS ' JOURNEY 


Some have not travelled far, nor may; 
To a great company 

There is no promise of a day 

When they may cross the sea, 

And trace the way the wise men trod 
‘To little Bethlehem; 

But Christmas, by the grace of God, 
Brings that dear place to them. 


In distant town and humble shed 
Where Sorrow’s shadow lies, 

Or Sickness rests its aching head, 
Or Need lifts troubled eyes, 

The manger stands again, and He 
Whose name is Hope, draws near, 
Assuring life and liberty, 

And God’s accepted year. 


With shepherd worshippers we share 
The gladness of their song. 
The wise men with their gifts are there, 
And a vast nameless throng. 
The Christmas meditation past, 
Our grateful hearts with them 
Have had their wish fulfilled at last, 
And been to Bethlehem. 

—CLARENCE E. FLynns 


Litany or GRATITUDE AND DEDICATION 

(Copies should be available for all young 
people. Otherwise, two young people may 
alternate in the reading of the Litany.) 

Leader: For the majestic sweep of a limit- 
less universe of starry heavens and our world 
of marvelous gifts— 

All: Loving Father, we thank thee. 

Leader: For the penetrating light of thy 
divine truths that illumine our way— 

All: Loving father, we thank thee. 

Leader: For thy love expressed in the gift 
of thy Son to a wayward and. neglected 
humanity— 


3From Fellowship, fall 1946. Copyright Christian 
Board of Publication. Used by permission. 
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All: Loving father, we thank thee. 

Leader: To the cause revealed in Jesus 
Christ, the Savior of mankind— 

All: We dedicate our talents and powers, 
O God. 

Leader: In vision of success in our individ- 
ual lives as we strive to live worthily of thy 
perfect gifts— 

All: We dedicate our talents and powers, 
O God. 

Benepiction: O Father God, may the spirit 
of the Prince of Peace cleanse our hearts 
and elevate our judgments and guide our 
feet into the ways of peace both personal 
and universal. Amen.4 


December 21 


THEME: Born to Serve 
PreLupE: A medley of Christmas hymns. 
CaLL To WorsHIP: 

“Behold, this child is set for the falling 
and the rising of many in Israel; and for a 
sign which is spoken against; yea, and a 
sword shall pierce through thine own soul; 


that thoughts out of many hearts may be 
revealed.” (Luke 2:34, 35) 
Hymn: “Joy to the World” or “Hark the 

Herald Angels Sing” 

Scripture: Luke 22:24-27 
MeEpITATION: 

The Christmas story, with humble shep- 
herds bowing in adoration and wise men 
bringing gifts to the new-born king, almost 
obscures for a moment the real purpose of 
Jesus. The tribute, praise and adoration 
given him at his birth were justified. 

As Jesus matured into manhood, he dis- 
covered more and more followers who were 
willing to praise him and bow before him. 
But the Master was not content to have men 
bow and scrape before him. He was con- 
cerned about their devotion; was it deep 
enough? would it mean that consecrated 
youths and devoted adults would follow and 
serve as true Christians? : 

Himself, Jesus tried to establish as a 
servant—servant of all. Our admiration is 
magnified at the thought of the Master’s 
spirit. He was the servant of all—a healing 
hand for the leper, a word of comfort to the 
bereaved, a blessing upon little children; 
healing once a youthful son and in another 
instance a young girl—all a service to poor 
or rich, to wise or simple. 

Apart from the serving ministry of Christ 
we can hardly glory in the Christmas story; 
which is God’s gift to man in flesh and blood 
that dwelt among men and served and saved 
a needy humanity. 


Hymn: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 


Poem: “Brightest and Best of the Sons 
of the Morning” 


Say, shall we yield Him, in costly 
devotion, 
Odors of Edom and offerings divine, 
Gems of the mountain, and pearls 
of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from 
the mine? 
Vainly we offer each ample oblation; 
Vainly with gifts would His favor secure: 
Richer by far is the heart’s 
adoration; 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the 
poor. 
—RecinaALp HEBER 


BenepicTtion: Now may Christ’s spirit guide 
us to follow in His steps:and live only the 
_ life of Christian service. Amen. 


4A. H. Wilson in Hearthstone. Copyright Christian 
Board of Publication. Used by permission. 


My Dear 


99 


By Fritz Kunkel 


(Illustrated with careless rapture 


by JANET SMALLEY) 


A wise, witty, and 


profoundly helpful 


guide for adolescents 


— written by a sincere 


Christian who is also 


one of the nation’s 


most famous practic- 


ing psychiatrists. 
$2.50 


THE 
PILGRIM 


NEW BOOKS 
aaa ‘First Steps in Prayer 


by Kermit R. Olsen 
Introduction by Glenn Clark 
A book for both the beginners in prayer and those 
who pray more from habit than actual faith. Dr. 
Frank Laubach remarks: “Olsen knows what prayer 
is. I shall get a copy and digest it with eagerness.” 
$1.25 


THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 

by Emile Cailliet 

A book for those who in their attempt to be intellectually honest, have drifted toward 
agnosticism against their will; as written by an erudite scholar who shows a firm belief 
in the basic message of the Bible bridges the shortcomings of all lesser philosophies. 
“Honest doubters” will find many of their questions answered here. $2.50 


THE BIBLE JESUS KNEW 
by Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D. 


A popular study of the Old Testament, clearly and forcefully written with an instinctive 
eye for the tremendous drama out of which the Christian religion grew. Arranged as 
a Bible course for class use. In paper $0.65 


Lyric Religion 
by H. Augustine: Smith 


“There have been many books about hymns, but this one, first published fifteen years 


Popular Edition 


ago and now reissued, is really it.” — Christian Century. “Lyric Religion belongs in 
the permanent library of churches, ministers, and choir leaders.” — Advance. 
517 pages Illustrated $2.95 


At All Bookstores 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 


——Fleming H. Revell Company 


Now is the time to order your new 


SNOWDEN-DOUGLASS 


Sunday School Lessons 


The 1948 edition of Dr. Earl L. 
Douglass’ practical expositions 
of the International Sunday 
School Lessons contains an en- 
tirely NEW FEATURE. Striking 
illustrative material—brief stor- 
ies from history, literature or 
from present-day happenings— 
serve vividly to drive home the 
important teachings of each les- 
son. This 27th annual volume of 
lessons gives a clear, crisp ex- 


planation of each weekly lesson, 
with important points in bold 
type, and a special section en- 
titled “Hints to Teachers.” Every 
teacher will find it invaluable for 
class preparation. The Review 
and Expositor says, “ ‘Snowden’s’ 
has proved its worth through the 
years and deserves a place on 
every alert teacher’s bookshelf.” 

$2.00 


At your denominational bookstore or 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


December 28 


Tueme: The Lure of a New Day 

PRELUDE 

Catt To WorsHIP: 
Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife, 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
—ALFRED TENNYSON 
Hymn: “Another Year is Dawning,” by 
Frances R. Havergal 
Scripture: Psalm 100 
Poem: 
Wastep Days 
God gave to me a task to do, ~ 
And now, I pause at setting sun, 
And see the day pass in review 
And know that task has not been done. 
And well may my heart bow in dismay 
For this has been a wasted day. 


It’s not so much that I have failed 

Nor that a single day is lost— 

That might not be so much bewailed 

If only that was all the cost. 

But, friend, I’ve learned through bitter 

tears 

That wasted days make wasted years. 

—Loutise E. THAYER? 
MepITATION: 

Today has yet only a few brief hours, and 
the year a few days. Will they be spent 
on the same old selfish interests that claim 
our best energies? Will we dare to turn over 
a new leaf in the book of life that too fre- 
quently is filled with nothing but the con- 
fused scribbling of undirected youth? Dare 
we stop awhile and consider what is hap- 
pening to our lives? : 

Leader: Let us pray for new vision. 

Silent Meditation 

Leader: Let us pray for a sense of direc- 
tion that our daily activities will have pur- 
pose and be in harmony with God’s will. 

Silent Meditation 

Leader: Let us be grateful for God’s provi- 
dent care and the successes of the year that 
is about to end. 

Silent Meditation 

Leader: Let us pray for new revelation 
of a new year—that each day will lure us 
into new adventures with Christ as our trusty 
guide and inspiration. 

Silent Meditation 

Leader: Hear our humble prayers, O Lord, 
our help in ages past, and our hope in the 
year to come. Amen. 

Hymn: “O God, Our Help in Ages Past” 
BENEDICTION: 
Ever Movine TIME 

Time that we have let slip past, 

Not well applied, has but been cast 

Aside, a credit, wasted, lost, 

And only itemized as cost. 


For unlike some commodities, 
Its units measure by degrees, 

Or seconds, each alike, concise, 
While application lists the price. 


We cannot buy time back again. 

Each unit lost is gone, for when 

A man puts forth his worst or best, 

Remaining numbered are the rest. 
—Vivian N. WHites 
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New Books 


Christian Education 
Through the Church 


By Frank M. McKibben. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 158 p. $0.75. 


What is the first thought that comes into 
your mind when you see the word “Christian 
education”? Traditionally we have thought 
of the Sunday school immediately. Probably 
the majority of American Protestants still 
think of the Sunday'*school and Christian 
education as synonyms. Leaders in Christian 
education, however, have gone far beyond 
this limited view. The time has certainly 
come when we need to find ways of leading 
the thinking of the whole church to a broader 
understanding of Christian education. 

Dr. McKibben has phrased it well when 
he says that Christian education is “the total 
program of the church carried forward as an 
educational enterprise.” He says that the 
task of Christian teaching is that of “creat- 
ing and maintaining conditions that promote 

individual and group growth.” We cannot 
be satisfied, therefore, until we have seen to 
it that the total church experience of people 
old and young is such that changes are actu- 
ally taking place in their lives as a result of 
their participation in the church. 

Dr. McKibben lists eight purposes of the 
church. 1. To interpret religion, 2. To pro- 
vide worship and training in the devotional 
life, 3. To promote and enrich the fellowship 
of Christians, 4. To extend that fellowship 
to include an ever increasing number of 
people, 5. To provide incentive, training and 
opportunity for individuals to participate in 
efforts to improve society, 6. To aid individ- 
uals, 7. To enlist and train workers for the 
local. church community and world, 8. To 
maintain a wholesome and effective institu- 
tional life. The entire church needs to accept 

_these purposes. In undertaking to meet these 
\ purposes the total program of the church 
becomes an educational enterprise. 
Dr. McKibben is not trying to have some 
organized form of Christian education “take 
over” the church. He sees Christian educa- 
tion as providing methods and procedure 
through which the total purpose of the 
church can be achieved. He goes on through 
the book to make numerous workable sug- 
gestions to this end. There is a chapter on 
“Organizing for Christian Education” which 
gives large place to the local church Board 
of Education. This is a good chapter in a 
field about which too little has been written. 
There is a chapter on worship in the church 
which deserves careful thought. What kind 
of worship experience should be provided 
for each age group? At what age should 
children begin to “attend church”? The 
book raises such questions but does not at- 
tempt to give authoritative answers. As a 
matter of fact the answers must be given 
locally because many variable factors are 
involved. The value of family worship and 
the fellowship of all ages in a worship ex- 
perience seems not to be treated adequately 
at this point though it is recognized later 
in the book (page 126). 

There is a good chapter on “Developing 
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Christian Leaders.” In addition to a listing 
of techniques and procedures to be followed, 
there is a good brief statement on the place 
of leadership in the church. One penetrat- 
ing observation is made. “Whenever it is 
found difficult or impossible to man the 
program, such a situation is in part a re- 
flection upon the spiritual life of the church.” 
Most of our churches need a Jong and prayer- 
ful consideration of this sentence. 
“Christian Education Through the Church” 
is not easy reading, but it challenges re- 
sponsible workers to a very fruitful study. 
For the sake of keeping the book fairly 
short and in the lower price bracket, illustra- 
tive material has been largely left out. If 
you are a pastor, director of Christian edu- 
cation, church school superintendent, mem- 
ber of a church board of education or official 
board, or if you are a church worker who 
can see beyond your immediate job to the 
program of the whole church, you will want 


_ to read this book, find your own illustrations, 


and find ways of making your church an 
educational enterprise. 
Li53-Cs 


How the Church Grows 


By Roy A. Burkhart. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1947. 210 p. $2.00. 


The dynamic pastor of the great and rap- 
idly growing First Community Church of 
Columbus, Ohio, here reveals some of that 
church’s sources of strength and success. 
This is not a story or description of that 
church. Rather, it presents what the author 


calls “The True Church,” a spiritual reality _ 


which rises fat above the many blundering 
ecclesiastical institutions which Protestant de- 
nominationalism has spread across America. 

The True Church is the “growing fellow- 
ship of the way,” opening to its communi- 
cants the “secret spring” of worship and the 
inner devotional life. The “holy resources” 
which it uses are human fellowship, the 
Bible, arts, philosophy, beauty, social and 
community agencies and the knowledge avail- 
able through psychology and psychotherapy. 

Illustrations of the effective work of the 
True Church, showing that it can actually 
be achieved, are drawn from a number of 
churches, some of which are in regular de- 
nominational connection. To qualify, how- 
ever, a church must be fully aware of its 
primary relationship and responsibility to its 
community as a whole. It must be much 
more than a denominational outpost. 

Such a church requires practical, life- 
centered preaching which takes psychological 
and sociological factors as definitely into ac- 
count as theological concerns. This in turn 
calls for a different emphasis in the training 
of its leadership than the seminaries are pro- 
viding. 

The True Church calls for a new strategy 
to replace our obsolete denominational sys- 
tem. Neighboring churches must cooperate 
in facing their shared community task, pro- 
viding a team of specialized leaders, and 
subordinating ecclesiastical institutionalism 
to community needs and welfare. 


The author probably underestimates the 
values of the smaller church, with its single 
versatile minister and intimate fellowship, 
in favor of the great church, like his own, 
with a large specialized staff. It is truer to 
his own principles not to identify the True 
Church with any structural pattern, but 
rather to recognize it coming into spiritual 
reality under the most diverse patterns. 

Here is a summons to ecclesiastical peni- 
tence and a delineation of the more excel- 
lent way. 

H.C. M. 


Laymen Speaking. 


Edited by Wallace G. Speers. New York 
17, Association Press, 1947. 207 p. $2.00. 


Twenty-five laymen write about the neces- 
sity of a religious faith and about the work- 
ability of the Christian religion in personal 
and group life. 

The book is divided into five sections. 
J. The Personal and Social Needs for Reli- 
gion, IJ. The Laymen in His Personal Life, 
Ill. The Laymen and His Church, IV. The 
Laymen in His Business Life, V. The Lay- 
men at Work in the World. 

The articles are necessarily short and gen- 
eral. They are varied, however, and are 
liberally sprinkled with personal experiences 
and illustrations. The mark of sincerity is 
on practically every page. 

We cannot begin to indicate the nature of 
each chapter. There is much repeated em- 
phasis however at two points. One writer 
after another testifies from his own experi- 
ence that Christianity works in personal 
life, in business and community relations and 
in the wider circles of world affairs. One 
writer after another says that the church is 
not demanding enough of laymen. The writ- 
ers make these statements, not critically but 
with the desire that laymen may share more 
vitally in the work of the church. 

The laymen chosen represent many pro- 
fessions and vocations. They include cul- 
tural and business vocations, management 
and labor. They are not, however, a cross 
section of Protestant laymen. Each of them 
is a man who has succeeded at his own 
job. Pastors, council officers, leaders of 
community organization will do well to read 
this book for the sake of insight into the 
laymen with whom they work. 

Lee G. 


The Layman Looks at the Minister 


By Murray H. Leiffer. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 160 p. $1.50. 


The widespread interest in the cultivation 
of lay leaders makes this book very valuable. 
Ministers who are afraid to discover what 
lay men and women think should not read it. 
This treatment of an important subject is 
a fine blend of (1) an opinion poll of thou- 
sands of lay men and women and (2) an 
able evaluation of these observations by an 
astute churchman and teacher. 

This is not merely what a professor thinks 
church men and women think about their 
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An ideal gift book 
for Bible lovers 


JOURNEY 
THROUGH 
THE BIBLE 


Walter D. Ferguson 


Published so that “new readers may 
be attracted to the Book of Books, 
and that veterans may catch a new 
zest in the old enterprise,” this book 
will be found a stimulating refresher 
for the modern adult for his own 
reader and his teaching. 
“One of the best books among the 
rages that have been written on 
e subject.”"—Religious Book Club 
With an introduction by 
WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


at your bookseller 


83.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y. 


minister, but, as a result of investigation, 
it is what he knows they think. The book 
is made up of the results of actual imvesti- 
gations rather than the projection of one per- 
con’s ideas into the minds of a lot of people 
based perhaps on a very inadequate basis 
of judgment. If this volume could stimulate 
ministers to make a similar type of imvesti- 
gation regularly as a basis for the operation 
of church activities. it would be more than 
worthy of publication. 
2 ee aS 


All About the Sunday School 


By David J. Fant and Addie Marie French. 
New York, Christian Publications, Inc.. 1947. 
192 p. $1.75. 

~All About the Sunday School” deals with 
a wide range of subjects of interest to Sun- 
day school workers. The book begins with 
four chapters that are largely historical. 
The first deals with the Sunday school 
movement and the second with the Sunday 
school curriculum. These are brief but they 
are good historical statements bringing to- 
gether information which most church school 
workers do not have. 

The balance of the book is given over to 

brief chapiers (17 of them) dealing with 
practical suggestions on Sunday school work. 
Many of these suggestions are helpful. There 
are numerous points, however, where the 
alert worker will raise question. To select 
just a few, the authors assume that ihe Sun- 
day school is separate from the church (see 
page 69). They recommend circular tables 
for the junior and intermediate departments 
(see page 66). They assume that contests 


Audio-visual materials for 
informal education 


L. HARRY STRAUSS 
and 
J. R. KIDD 
Here is how it’s done. In detailed, ex- 
perience-based chapters, two leaders 
show how to use audio-visual mate- 
tials in group education. 


Written for both professional and 
volunteer workers, this manual sug- 
gests how to apply these aids to your 
program, how to make the most effec- 
tive use of new methods in schools, 
churches, Y’s, social and community 
organizations, and in adult educa- 
tion. Sources of material and equip- 
ment with criteria for its selection 
are listed: also suggestions on ad- 
ministering program, producing films, 
ete. $3.50 


At your bookstore or 
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Che place of the Arts 
oe, i Worship... 


THE ARTS 


OF THE CHURCH 
by Richard H. Ritter 


The arts which have proved 


: =| 
THE CHURCH 
BEAUTIFUL 7 
by John R. Scotford 3 
é 1A beautifully illustrated. practical 
discussion of the coordination 
of functional design and beauty 
in church architecture. $350 


MUSIC IN 
WORSHIP 


by Joseph N. Ashton 


to be the most direct. meaningful and satisfying in 
Christian group worship through the ages are dealt 
with in detail. Attention is focused on reasons for 
some of the difference in architectural style, the 
relative merits of altar and table of divided choir 
and choir facing the congregation; of the use of 
vestments, symbols, and other such practices. Valu- 
able bibliographies. Beautifully illustrated. 


A comprehensive, basic treatise 
on the proper use of music to 
enhance worship in the church. 
$3.00 


THE GOSPEL 
IN ART 


$4.0 
4.00 by Albert Edward Bailey 


The life and teachings of Jesus 
as interpreted by masters of 
three centuries. $4.00 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The first book 
in English on 
the great 
German theologian 
and author of 


Idea of the Holy 


Rudolf Otto's 
Interpretation 
of Religion 


by ROBERT F. DAVIDSON 


HE SIGNIFICANCE of 

Otto's philosophy of re- 
ligion has become more and 
more apparent with the emer- 
gence of a new super-natu- 
ralism in the writings of the 
Niebubrs, Paul Tillich, Jobn 
Oman, and other modern the- 
ologians. 


This study of Orto’s thought 
is organized around his car- 
dinal concept of the autonomy 
of religion. It includes a dis- 
cussion of the whole theologi- 
cal heritage of Otto from 
Luther to our own day. 


Ai your bookstore, $2.50 


PRINCETON 
University Press 


Princeton, N. J. 


November, 1947 


are a primary means of increasing attend- 
ance {see pages 78 and 171). 

Workers will find many practical sugges- 
tions in this book but it is hoped that they 
will check these suggestions against the 
judgment of recognized leaders in the vari- 
ous fields with which this book deals. 
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A Christmas Anthology of Poetry 
and Painting 


Edited and Compiled by Vivian Campbell. 
New York, 22, The Woman’s Press, 1947. 
95. p. $3.00. 


This beautiful book is designed for in- 
dividual reading and appreciation. The very 
finest works of painters and sculptors— 
from the art critics’ point of view—are here 
united with poems which not only strikingly 
parallel these pictures of the Christmas 
scene but are also of very high literary 
quality. The works of art come very largely 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, 
and the poems from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth. There is a strong flavor of medi- 
aevalism about the book, since even the more 
modern poets, Francis Thompson, William 


- Blake, and Gerard Manley Hopkins, write 


with an antique accent. Both pictures and 
poems are largely unfamiliar to the average 
reader. The book would be an ideal gift for 
a person with cultivated taste in literature 
and art. 
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This Love of Ours 


By Leslie R. Smith. Nashville 2, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 100 p. $1.00. 


This attractive volume is designed as a 
gift from the pastor to couples whom he 
marries. It is a simple, chatty preview of 
many of the factors and experiences which 
may make or mar their married happiness. 
Typical of the twenty-four admonitions are: 
“Express your gratitude,” “continue court- 
ing,” “accept your in-laws,” “master money,” 
“sanctify sex,” “settle quarrels,” “respect 


Chrisimas Gifts 


OF SPIRITUAL VALUE 


A Pocket _ 
Prayer Book 


at once for PROMPT 
_ DELIVERY 


Br 


‘THE UPPER ROO 
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A Religious Book Club 


Selection 


PROPHET 
IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


By Hermann Hagedorn 


Albert Schweitzer is one of 
the great Christians of our day. 
He is a doctor of medicine, a 
doctor of theology, a doctor of 
philosophy, and a doctor of 


music. 


Scientists recognize his ac- 
complishihents in the field of 
research on tropical diseases; 
musicians acclaim him as one 
of the world’s greatest organ- 
ists. He is the outstanding in- 
terpreter of Bach, an authority 
on the structure of the organ 
and on organ building. 


As a theologian he has had 
a great influence upon modern 
religious thought through his 
interpretation of the life of 
Jesus. 


Schweitzer’s life has been ex- 
citing and richly varied. His 
story is certainly worth the tell- 
ing and Mr. Hagedorn has told 
it with vividness and sympathy. 
His book is based partly on 
Schweitzer’s own autobiogra- 
phy, but this was written in 
1929. To cover the period since 
that time Albert Schweitzer re- 
cently sent Mr. Hagedorn a 
47-page letter, and this, to- 
gether with much research, 
form the data for Prophet in 
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the Wilderness. $3.00 
y 
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) 60 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 11 
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BOYS’ PRAYERS= 


Robert M. Bartlett 


For boys of twelve to nineteen a 
pastor who successfully works with 
and writes for youth provides 75 
prayers related closely to the ex- 
perience of boys. These prayers are 
grouped under three headings: The 
Journey, dealing with daily prob- 
lems; Companions Along the Way, 
dealing with human relations; Peaks 
of Vision, for special days and oc- 
casions. An ideal book for boys’ 
private devotions and for use in 
families, clubs, school and church 
groups. Pocket size. $1.25 


WALK IN THE 
LIGHT 


WALK IN 
THE LIGHT 


New Testament Stories 


privacy,” “recognize the divine,” and “grow 
old gracefully.” 

The brief chapters are adorned with bits 
of verse. There is illustrative case material. 
The treatment is simple, largely hortatory 
and certainly avoids controversial ground. 
If the tone seems a bit sentimental at times, 
we remember that the prospective readers are 
newly-weds. 

H. C. M. 


Preach the Word 


By Roy L. Smith. New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1947. 128 p. $1.00. 


A popular story-form introduction to the 
Bible. The historical backgrounds and situa- 
tions out of which the various major literary 


portions of the Bible emerged are vividl 
sketched. The emphasis throughout is on 
large contribution made to our sacred liter: 
ture by the scholars or learned men. 


Christ in the Drama 


By Fred Eastman. New York, The Macmil 
lan Company, 1947. 174 p. $2.50. 


This is a lively and consistently interesting 
study of the influence of Christ on the drama’ 
of England and America. The historical chap- 
ters, while covering well known material, are 
presented ingeniously to hold attention and 
contain many incisive and stimulating judg-— 
ments on the drama of past generations. The 
analyses of recent plays by leading drama- 
tists are fresh and instructive, although one 


Devotional 


could carry this 
WAY, by 


Here, 


deep knowledge of God 
to walk with Him. 


THE WAY Dr. Jones’ latest book 


streamer: 
One Who Knows It! 
in devotional readings for 
every day in the year, he shares a 


Classics by E. Stanley Jones 
ABUNDANT LIVING Through — 


Bible selections, meditations, and 
pointed prayers, Abundant Living 
supplies spiritual refreshment and 


THE 


guidance in Christian living for — 
and how every day of the year. A “must”? — 
$1 book for every home. $13 


for Boys and Girls Poetry for Prayer, Poise, Inspiration 


Mildred C. Luckhardt 


The New Testament is made vividly 
alive for children of ten to fifteen by 
a gifted story-teller, author of Light 
on Our Path, Stories from the Old 
Testament. Beginning with the events 
in Jewish history preceding Christ, 
the stories recount Jesus’ birth, his 
preparation for his ministry, his 
work and teaching, his death and 
resurrection, and the beginnings of 
the early church as told in The Acts 
and Paul’s Epistles. Illustrated. $2.50 


New, revised edition — 


SO YOUTH 
MAY KNOW 


Roy E. Dickerson 


Here is a new, revised edition of a 
widely known and highly regarded 
classic for adolescents. Written for 
older teen-agers, this companion vol- 
ume to GROWING INTO MAN- 
HOOD discusses comradeship be- 
tween the sexes, courtship, and 
homemaking in addition to such top- 
ics as clean-mindedness, self-control, 
petting. Sexual physiology is dealt 
with in relation to total growth and 
development. Parents, teachers, pas- 
tors, youth leaders and counselors 
find this book invaluable. 

Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $2.50 


At your church bookstore 


== Associa tion Press — 


847 Madison Avenue 
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New York 17, N.Y. 


PRAYER POEMS Compiled by 


V. and Helen Armstrong. A 
hts of 300 poems suitable for 
all devotional occasions; also for 
solace and inspiration in periods of 
trial and doubt. Gift Binding. $1.75 


TWO MINUTES WITH GOD 
Hoh and Hoh. Meaningful devotions 


for families with children. 165 se- 
lections—themes, scripture, medi- 
tations, and prayers on subjects re- 
lated to child life.. $1.50 


MEDITATIONS FOR MEN By 


Daniel Russell. ‘‘The year-round 
devotional planned specially for 
men... to throw off the worries 
and cares of the work-a-day world, 
and get in step with God.”—Ohio 
Christian News. $1 


POEMS WITH POWER to 
Strengthen the 
by James Mudge. 1348 selections 
suited to a variety of needs and 
interests—to inspire noble living 


and to enrich mind and soul. 
P Now, $1.69 


A Variety of Devotional Reading . 


REMEMBER NOW ... . By 
Walter D. Cavert. A full year’s 


devotional readings for young peo- 
ple and their leaders. Progressive- 
ly youth is led to a knowledge of 
God as Creator, Guide, Counselor, 
and Friend. $1 


HILLTOP VERSES AND 
PRAYERS By Ralph Spaulding 
Cushman. Poems and scripture se- 
lections—105 readings in all for 
the ‘“‘thoughtful hours,” for per- 
sonal enrichment and inspiration 
for living. 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Richard K. Morton. These prayers of the Christian life are marked 


=> by a spirit of devotion and spiritual enlargement. They make a substantial 


THE STORY OF 
THE BIBLE 


Inspiration for Living 
IN SPITE OF ALL By Archer 


Wallace, These true stories and 
character sketches of famous per- 
sonalities stress achievement and 
Success in spite of all physical im- 
pediments and suffering of body 
and soul. Ay 


By Walter Russell 
Bowie. 548 pages—52 
chapter s—Copping 
Pictures in color. “A 
masterpiece,” declares 
Dr. Dan Poling. For 
all the family. 

Now, $2.50 


contribution to private and public worship for youth. 


and everybody likes— 
PAPA WAS A PREACHER 


Alyene Porter's irresistibly human 
and intimate picture of American 
parsonage family life. A chuckle 
on every page and enlivened by 
Janet Smalley’s inimitable  illus- 
trations. Now, SI 


Soul Compiled — 


" Intraacignel sretas of Religious Education 


| 
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‘may not always agree with Professor East- 
man’s evaluations. The section on current 
‘drama in the churches of England and Amer- 
jica is realistic and enlightening. The author 
‘himself, of course, has made a very notable 
contribution to the improvement of drama as 
presented in churches. 

This small book is well worth reading, not 
only by those who have a special interest in 
religious drama, but by all who would be 
aware of the indestructible power of drama 
‘to interpret life and the issues of life. 


‘Additional Books Received 


*COOPERATION IN GENERAL Epucation. A 
Final Report of the Executive Committee of 
the Cooperative Study in General Education. 


* To be reviewed. 


WEYMOUTH’S —“the most 
helpful and useful of all 
modern translations” 


Washington, American Council on Education, 
1947. 240 p. $3.00. 

GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE HUMANITIES. 
By Harold B. Dunkel. Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1947. 321 p. $3.50. 
A book dealing with the teaching of the 
humanities in colleges as a result of a five- 
year study. 

A History or THE JEws. By Solomon Gray- 
zel. Philadelphia, The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1947. 835 p. $3.50. Much 
prejudice against the Jews, as other prej- 
udices, rests upon ignorance of the facts. 
This book will be a wholesome antidote for 
such diseased opinions wherever it is read. 
While written to inform and enhearten Jews, 
it has a message for the rest of us. 

Hosea: Gop’s Love ror IsrakEL. By Charles 
Lee Feinberg: New York 23, American Board 
of Missions to the Jews, Inc., 1947. 123 p. 
$1.00. 


Rey. Martin L. Goslin 

Teacher of Bible at Boston University 
School of Theology and at Andover- 
Newton Seminary. 


AVAILABLE 


3 Styles 


Pocket size, cloth. . . $2.00 
Regular size, cloth . . $3.00 
Regular size, leather . $5.50 


A direct translation from the 


original Greek in readable modern speech. 
Scholarly and reverent, yet with a clarity and sim- 


plicity that could result only from its every-day idiom. Widely used and re- 


commended for the fresh insight it gives into the meaning of the scriptures. 


Faithful scholarship from two of the world’s most distinguished biblical 


authorities. Easy to read with clear, attractive type running the full width 


of the page. Fifth revised edition. 


THE. 
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In Suc a Nicut as Tuts. By Oswald W. 
S. McCall. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1947, 203 p. $2.00. A series of stimulating 
devotional meditations in the poetic prose 
for which the author has long been noted. 
They dig beneath the surface. 

A Man Can Live. By Bernard Iddings 
Bell. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
128 p. $1.50. 

SEEDS OF RepEmpTION. By Bernard E. Mel- 
and. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1947, 162 p. $2.50. In the first of the two 
books above Dr. Bell analyzes our world and 
calls people back to the basic faith and ex- 
perience of Christianity, as well as to its 
ethical demands for our day. In the second 
Dr. Meland makes his own analysis and issues 
a call also for an adequate religious faith. 
The contrast between the conclusions of the 
two makes an intellectual, and a spiritual, 
exercise of profound interest. 

*PHYSICIANS OF THE SOUL: By Charles F. 
Kemp. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1947, 314 p. $2.75. 


Complete Music Equipment 
for 
The Church School 


THE NEW HYMNAL 


- er 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


(for the upper juniors, intermediates 
and seniors) 


and 
THE HYMNAL 


jor 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


(for the primary and lower 
junior grades) 


Hymns and tunes selected by editors 
who know the tastes and needs of the 
younger generation. The books are a 
real contribution to the worship of 
the boys and girls from six to twenty 
years. 


Vital hymns on modern subjects. Fine 
devotional material. Music that is 
within the range of the young voice. 


QUANTITY PRICES 


THE NEW HYMNAL FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 
$125.00 per hundred 


HYMNAL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
$100.00 per hundred 


Returnable copies available for 
examination. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


158 Fifth Avenue ° New York 10, N. Y. 
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What's Happening 


New Denominational 
Children’s Workers 


ELGIN, Ill Miss Desste Mitter has re- 
cently taken up her work as Director of 
Children’s Work for the Church of the Breth- 
ren. Miss RurH Surrver, who formerly held 
this position, is now Director of Women’s 
Work, Home and Family Life of the same 
Board. Miss Miller comes from Bridgewater, 
Virginia, where she taught elementary educa- 
tion at the Bridgewater College, and served 
as regional children’s worker for the Church 
of the Brethren. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. Miss Mizprep F. Ata- 
steaD has been appointed Secretary of the 
Department of Children’s Work for the Board 
of Education, Reformed Church in America. 
Miss Almstead was a graduate of the class 
of 1944 of Central College at Pella, New 
York, and did graduate work at Iowa Uni- 
versity. At present she is taking courses in 
New York Biblical Seminary in addition to 
her office work. She has taught school and 
has been active in local church work. 

BOSTON, Mass. Miss Janet Newton, for- 
merly editor of Child Life, has come to the 
Division of Christian Education, Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, as the new editor 
of Children’s Religion. 


Virginia Council Gets 
Assistant Supervisor 
BRIDGEWATER, Va. The Virginia Coun- 


cil of Churches announces the appointment 
of Miss Evetyn Lanerorp, Pulaski, Vir- 
ginia, as Assistant Supervisor of Weekday 
Religious Education. This appointment was 
authorized at the Annual Meeting of the 
Council in January, 1947, and Miss Langford 
entered upon her work on September first. 

Miss Langford studied religious education 
at the Gordon College of Theology in Boston. 
She pursued graduate training in the field 
of religion at New York University, from 
which institution she holds the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. Her home is at Portland, Maine, 
and she has taught in Virginia Weekday 
Church Schools since 1936. Miss Langford 
will give particular attention to assisting 
and supervising teachers in Southwest Vir- 
ginia but she will be available for service in 
other parts of the state as need and occasion 
may arise. 


Do You Have Your Copy? 
The folder, “How Can the LC.RE. Help 


Me?” is an attractive, easy-to-read descrip- 
tion of the work and services of the Inter- 
national Council. It is a convenient piece of 
material to put into the hands of boards of 
education and others who should be ac- 
quainted with the Council. Copies will be 
sent free for the asking. 

When you request this pamphlet, let us 
know if you would like your name to be put 
on the Publication Service List to receive 
regular announcements of Council publica- 
tions. Address Miss Marjorie Tolman. 203 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Visual Education Workshop 
Undertakes New Ventures 


Harold L. Phillips 


Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, Dr. Harry Thomas Stock, and Mr. Paul F. Heard, at the dedication of 
the motion picture, “Beyond Our Own.” 


GREEN LAKE, Wis. Protestants are ad- 
vancing rapidly in the use of radio and visual 
aids in their task of Christian teaching. This 
was demonstrated at the Fourth International 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Education, which 
was held here at the Northern Baptist Assem- 
bly September 1-6, in three ways: 

1. The fact that Protestants are beginning 
to develop cooperatively motion pictures of 
theatrical quality was dramatically presented. 

2. Educational executives, editors, and 
writers met in a five day seminar on film 
planning and production. 

3. Radio was incorporated into this inter- 
denominational workshop for the first time. 

The first movie produced by 13 denomina- 
tions through the Protestant Film Commis- 
sion was given its preview here after being 
completed just in time to be flown from a 
Hollywood laboratory for the last evening 
meeting. An evangelism film called “Beyond 
Our Own,” it was dedicated for Christian 
service. Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, Dr. Harry 
Thomas Stock, Rev. S. Franklin Mack, Paul 
F. Heard, executive secretary of the Com- 
mission, Dr. Gerald E. Knoff, and Rey. Wil- 
liam Rogers participated in the dedication. 

Participants were urged to help make ar- 
rangements in their cities for the world 
premier on Noy. 10 when the film will be 
shown in 100 cities, including London, Mel- 
bourne, Manila, and the prominent cities of 
the United States and Canada. The film, a 


16 mm. sound movie, will be available to 
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churches through denominational boards, lo- ~ 


cal film libraries, and the Religious Film 
Association after Noy. 10. 

This preview of “Beyond Our Own” was 
only one aspect of the opportunity that dele- 
gates had to preview and hear not only all 
the latest religious films but also about 350 
church and educational films, sets of slides, 
filmstrips, and records. In groups ranging 
from two and three to above 300, these audio- 
visual materials were seen and heard more 
than 550 times in the six days. 

The second significant feature of the work- 
shop was that some thirty educators of sev- 
enteen denominations worked on production 
outlines of ten proposed films for use in 
Christian teaching. The films will be pro- 
duced by P-F.C. after the outlines have been 
approved by the International Council of 
Religious Education according to procedures 
yet to be established. The proposed films 
include such areas as the Bible, character 
development, vocational guidance, Christian 
citizenship, churchmanship, and family life. 

Seven other seminars were held in audio 
and visual aids, and seven interest groups 
met daily. 

Also new in workshop history was the 
emphasis on radio. Dr. I. Keith Tyler, direc- 
tor of the Institute for Education by Radio 
and professor in the School of Education, 
Ohio State University, was a resource leader 
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‘and assembly speaker. He criticized the 
‘church for not using radio effectively and 
called upon Protestantism to take this me- 
dium of mass communication seriously. 
_ Other speakers and resource leaders in- 
' cluded Floyde E. Brooker, chief of the Visual 
_ Education Section, U. S. Office of Education, 
and Prof. L. C. Larson, director of the Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University. 
Sponsored by the International Council, 
the Workshop had 272 registered participants 
of 32 denominations from 37 states, three 
Canadian provinces, and Puerto Rico, 35 
staff members, 23 exhibitors, and more than 
75 guests. 


Visual Education 
Progress in.India 


MORADABAD, U.P., India. Under the 
progressive leadership of the National Chris- 
tian Council’s Committee on Audio Visual 
Aids, significant developments are taking 
place in India. The first major effort was to 
hold an Audio-Visual Institute in Landour, 
Mussoorie, the great hill station where mis- 
sionaries from all denominations gather for 
their vacation. This was in May 1946 and 
the 82 delegates achieved the following re- 
sults: (1) It was decided to continue the 
annual Audio-Visual Institutes; (2) the 
Landour Camera Club, with Dr. Donald F. 
Ebright as president, was organized; (3) an 
official audio-visual bulletin, Camera Clip, 
was authorized; and (4) a series of insti- 
tutes were scheduled on the plains in order 
to take these newer methods and materials 
in to the schools and institutions. 

This year, May 1947, the second Audio- 
Visual Institute brought 102 delegates from 
forty denominations. The program was 
headed by Rev. H. R. Ferger, American 
Presbyterian Mission, Fatehgarh, whose re- 
cent 16 mm movie in Kodachrome with sound 
track, “Heart of India,” has had a great 
showing at home. Not only were there lec- 
tures and demonstrations but material was 
projected by 8 mm, 16 mm silent, 16 mm 
sound, 35 mm silent, projectors and an epidia- 
scope. The stress was upon the use of equip- 
ment and materials now available in India. 

This winter, 1947-48, there will be insti- 
tutes in Lahore, Delhi and Calcutta, riots 
permitting. Production of filmstrips will be 
started this coming year and Indian pro- 
duced religious subjects will be available. 
Rey. H. R. Ferger, in cooperation with the 
Leonard Theological College, Jubbupore, is 
now filming in 16 mm Kodachrome “The 
Good Samaritan,” the first of a series of the 
Parables of Jesus. 

Donatp F. Esricut 


Robert Kincheloe 
Goes to South Bend 


SOUTH BEND, Ind. Rev. Roserr L. 
KincHeLoe has begun his work as the 
new Executive Secretary of the Council of 
United Churches of St. Joseph County, with 
headquarters in South Bend. The Rev. C. B. 
Croxatt had served for the past nine 
months as acting secretary until a new 
leader could be found. Mr. Kincheloe has 
recently been Minister of Activities at the 
First Congregational Church in Chicago. He 
was formerly Chaplain for Defense Housing 
Areas of the Council of Churches and -Re- 
ligious Education of Maryland-Delaware. 
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“The Greatest Story”’ 
Needs Church Support 


CHICAGO, Ill. The radio program, “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told,” which has been 
broadcast over the American Broadcasting 
Company network every Sunday at 6:30 
E.S.T. since last spring, has won wide ac- 
claim from both secular and church sources. 
The program presents half-hour dramatized 
stories from the life of Christ and draws on 
fictionized characters and incidents to illus- 
trate teachings given by Jesus. It is written 
in dignified language of today. The produc- 
tion is supervised by Fulton Oursler, senior 
editor of Reader’s Digest. The name of the 
sponsor, the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, is mentioned only briefly, according to 


regulations of the Federal Communications 
Commission, and there is no “commercial.” 
In spite of its excellence, this program is 
not receiving a high “Hooper rating,” and 
there is fear that it may be taken off the air. 
Church people are asked to listen to it, to 
advertise it, and to tell the Goodyear Rubber 
Company they approve it, as a means of 
insuring its continuance. 
Young, single woman between the 


WANTED: ages of 22 and 35 for Director of 


Religious Education in an inter-denominational 
church. Applicant must be a four-year college 
graduate with one year Seminary training or one 
year practical experience. Salary: Beginning 
$175.00 per month. 

Apply in own handwriting, enclosing photo to: 
Gilbert G. Mister, 1-G Ocracoke Drive, Have- 
lock, North Carolina. Must furnish references. 
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A 3-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION to the International Journal 
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PLUS 3 one-year GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS * $8.25 
You not only get ONE WHOLE YEAR of the Journal F REE... but you also make 


substantial savings on every gift subscription you send in. 3 


LOOK over your Christmas list TODAY and let us have your order 


right away, for this special offer expires December 22, 1947. 
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SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY | 
THEIR CO-ORDINATION AND DIFFERENCES 


A Book Containing More Than 300 Analogies Between Things of Science and Things| 
of Theology, and Therefore Unique in the Literatures of both Science and Theology. | 
These Analogies Give Such Illustration to the Theological Truths Involved as to Cause| 
Many of Them to be Self-Evident | 


A Book For 
Scientists and Theologians ) 
Statesmen and Reformers 


SLOGAN FOR THE NEW GLOBAL EVANGELISM: 
BRING ALL THINGS OF SCIENCE TO THE SUPPORT 
OF THEOLOGICAL OBJECTIVES. (Chap. 16) 


By HIRAM VROOMAN, President 
SWEDENBORG PHILOSOPHICAL CENTRE, INC. 


Cloth Bound. 24 Chapters. 187 Pages Price, $2.50) 
Address: Hiram Bil passer: Care, Swedenborg barns rT Centre, Inc. 
710 South Woodlawn, Chicago 37, Illinois ) 
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Fine materials, beautiful work, 

pleasingly lew prices. Cataleg @® Evoncelistic ante Studies 
and samples en request. State @ Life of Christ from Grect Pointings 
your needs and name of church. ; @ Alcohol and Tobacco Education 

j i WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


¥ i s. & Ce. ; 
Decne Bre Sn 1) SONS ees Dept. RE 


1149 Seuth 4th St., Greenville. IL 
68 West Washington St. CHICAGO 2 


THIS EASY Ath | 


HELPS RAISE 
NEEDED FUNDS , = ) 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winters De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 


tive and economical. Over 7,000 

IN USE. They i 

interest 

: ~ ; of enthusiastic letters 

; s from Pastors. Write today for il- 
e lus. Catalog L HL E. 

Specicity Co., 


once, 


SPIRITUAL AID 


Sell 1348 
MESSENGER 
sHaeis by =" Cabo 


mo experience to help cara 
© your society or church by 
mspirational calendars. 
ars, with 13 full color 

23 artists, sell on 


AS . 
Powerfully impressive and inspiring, Ten 


Ou 

ere messages for each day— 

national Sunday School 
Text for cach Sunday. 
t each Wednesday, make 
fs wekome in every home. 
rce of money for 2 small 
© work 


SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES 
Cest Sell for 


1c0 $21.00 $35.00 $14.00 
200 40.00 70.00 30. 
300 57.00 105.00 43.00 
soo oo 175.00 85.00 
Single copies, 35 cents; 3 copees $1.co; 12 copies 
$ copies $6.75 copies $11.50. 
A hy higher in Canada. Order Mes- 
se xt Calendars from your own 
re 

“mail THis couron © 
Mes 


Comments — Visualized are dramati- 
cally illustrated in dignified cartoon style for 
popular appeal Simple, forceful, effective, these 
filmstrips are an invaluable aid to every 
Church, Sunday School and Bible Class in 
teaching the on and function of God's 
Divine Law in life today. 

Ten Commandments — Visual- 

ized are furnished in sets of 10 
black-and-white filmstrips having 
approximately 250 intact’ 
frames. Total cost $20 per set. 


cuunciceaey F | 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE DIRECT FOR 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


3312 Limdell Bled = St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Father Heuss Heads 
Episcopal Board 
of Education 


NEW YORK, 
N. Y. The Rev. 
Joun Heuss has 
been elected the 
head of the 
Department of - 
Christian Educa- 
tion of the Na- 
tional Council 
of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal 
Church, begin- 
ning his work on 
November 1. He 
succeeds Dr. Dantex A. McGrecor, for man 
years the secretary of this Department, 
is well known in Council circles for h 
share in cooperative enterprises. 

Father Heuss has been rector of 


1937. During this period wht ace Rell 
creased its communicant strength from 
to 1,041 and its church school enrollment ~ 
from 202 to 474. He has been a member of 
the National Council since 1943 and a mem-_ 
ber of the Department of Promotion, being 
chairman of its division of college work. i 

Since the recent General Convention the 
National Department of Christian Education | | 
has been reorganized and its membership 
widened. Its co-opted members include Dr. 
Clark Kuebler and Dr. Adelaide -Case. The 
Department plans to undertake the jeutam 4 
ment of a new curriculum for use in ne 
parish church. 


John Hevuss 


; 
Wichita Council Loses | 
Mr. Meloy and Mrs. Lee — 4 


WICHITA, Kans. After five years of out 4 
standing service, Mrs. Merrir R. Lee has © 
resigned as Director of Religious Education © 
for the Wichita Council of Churches. This ~ 
work has been taken over by Mrs. J. P. © 
McCLeLten, who has assisted Mrs. Lee in 
various phases of the work. 

During Mrs. Lee’s tenure of office the 
weekday church school program greatly m- 
creased its scope and is recognized as one 
of the best in the country, although it is 
staffed with volunteer teachers. The work in 
leadership education has been aided through 
two annual community leadership’ schools — 
and an annual laboratory school which trains — 
weekday church school teachers. Mrs. Lee 
also was instrumental in organizing the 
Wichita Christian Youth Council. 

ee Executive Secretary, the Rev. Joun ; 

W. Metoy submitted his resignation in Au- 
gust and has been elected Executive Secre- 
tary of the Louisville Council of Churches. 
Mr. Meloy came to Wichita ten years ago 
from the pastorate of the United Presby- — 
terian Church at Bloomington, Indiana. The 
war years, with the expansion of the city, 
brought opportunities for growth in Council © 
work. The enlargement of the educational 
program and the development of communi- 
ty churches in the Federal Housing Areas 
have been marks of the Council growth dur- 
ing these years. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


nnouncement of 
nternational Council 
nnual Meetings 


| CHICAGO, Ill. The 26th annual meetings 
f the International Council of Religious Ed- 
ication will be held at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
van, February 8-14, 1948. More than twelve 
1undred religious educators from all parts 
»f the United States and Canada are ex- 
rected to attend. 


The seventeen advisory sections, which are 


Cathedral <zilms 


quis! Alf 


FILMSTRIPS DEMAND ATTENTION! 


Talk as long as you like about 
any one scene 
Children enjoy illustrated lessons 


Order your filmstrips from the following: 


“Life of St. Paul" Series $3.00 ea., 
set of 5, $12.50 


STORIES OF THE BIBLE Series 


“Child of Bethlehem" “John the Baptist’’ 
“The Three Wise Men'’ “Blind Beggar of 
“The Boyhood of Jesus" Jerusalem’ 

“A Certain Nobleman"’ 


« 5 ry “Jarius' Daughter" 
The Prodigal Son x = 

“The Story ef The Unfaithful 
Zacchaeus”’ * Servant 

“The Good Samaritan” “The Calling of 

“The Road to Emmaus"’ Motthew"’ 


“Man of Faith" “The Rich Young Ruler’ 
“A Woman to 
Remember"’ $2.50 EACH 


Write for descriptive folder. See and 
order from your Film Rental Library or 


Cathedral Zilms 


1970 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


November, 1947 


independent of the Council and, with the 
exception of the Lay Section, draw their 
membership from professional religious edu- 
cators, will meet Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Committees will be in session 
Wednesday night and Thursday, and the 
Council itself will meet Friday and Satur- 
day. 

Dr. Arlo Ayres Brown, president of Drew 
University, Madison, New Jersey, and retir- 
ing chairman of the Council, will be hon- 
ored at a dinner Friday night. Other features 
of the week included in early planning were 
two Sunday night mass meetings in coopera- 
tion with the Grand Rapids-Kent Council, 
a joint session of the sections on educational 
evangelism, a Fellowship luncheon, section 
dinners, and special Ash Wednesday worship 
services. 


cAs good to 


as to receive 


CHRISTMAS 


203 North Wabash Avenue, 


- Hdy (ies 


Write te 


*2.10 
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Cathedral Films 1970 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif- 


give 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Save money, too—at our special 


GIFT RATES 


For the FIRST 1-year subscription on your order (your own 

renewal or new subscription, or a single gift) 
For the SECOND 1-year GIFT subscription......... 1 
For EACH ADDITIONAL 1-year subscription 


(This offer good only until December 22, 1947) 


Attractive gift cards will announce your gift and the Christmas Journal will 
reach your friends just before Christmas Day. 


Send in the coupon TODAY 


The International Journal of Religious Education 


$2.00 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
Enclosed is $ 


PLEASE ENTER gift subscriptions for 


Name _] New [] Renewal 
Address 

City. Zone State 

Gift Card from. t —_$__—_—\— - 
ee [|] New [] Renewal 
Address 

City. Zone. State 

GB Caged feo 
niin eok-a [] New [] Renewal 
Address 
City Zone__ State_ 

Gift Card from_ 
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Youth Week Plans 


Announced 


CHICAGO, Ill. “Jesus Christ Is Lord,” 
the theme of the recent Second World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth, has been se- 
lected as the theme of Youth Week, January 
25-February 1, 1945, sponsored by the United 
Christian Youth Movement. 

Sunday, January 25 will be observed as 
Denominational Day, with the theme “Jesus 
Christ—Lord of My Life.” The emphasis 


will be on the principle that a personal re- 


THE PARAMOUNT CHRISTMAS BOOK 


No. 13 FOR 1947 


This newest Paramount gathering of Christmas 
program features should be heartily welcomed 
by all who are chosen to prepare and _ present 
the program in Church and School. With this 
book the work will be a joy. 

It contains recitations, exercises, dialogs, drills, 
pantomimes, pageant, acrostics, playlets and songs. 
From Beginners to Adults all can have a part and 
they with all who come to hear and see will be 
glad. It is a Paramount and must be good. Price 
thirty-five cents per copy. 


Write to your supply house 
Meyer & Brother, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 


> 


lationship to Christ is basic to a well-de- 
veloped personality. The closing Sunday 
will be Interdenominational Day, and the 
theme will be “Jesus Christ—Lord of All,” 
with emphasis on the need for a great ecu- 
menical church and the belief in the grow- 
ing cooperation that is developing among 
Christians. 

Church young people are urged to work 
cooperatively in their communities in plan- 
ning and celebrating Youth Week. The em- 
phases during the week will be on the fol- 
lowing areas: local church, community, fel- 
lowship, preparation for leadership, and 
world outreach. Wide use of the public 
schools, newspapers, and radio in publicity 
and observances is encouraged. 

As in other years, the Parshad Youth Week 
Awards granting college scholarships to out- 
standing Christian youth will be continued. 

Youth Week had its beginning more than 
thirty years ago in the annual celebration of 
the birthday of the International Society of 
Christian Endeavor. In recent years Youth 
Sunday and Youth Week have been cele- 
brated widely. 


LIBERTY Ccowtllres Inc. 


- CARILLON HEADQUARTERS 
551 FIFTH. AVENUE, New York 17, N.Y. 


Ordinary 
projection 
screen 
surface 

. DULL, 
lacking 
brilliance 
and 
contrast 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1229 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Send me FREE Screen Guide—also latest 
Circular showing complete line of Port- 
able, Wall, Ceiling and Table Screens. “4 


Name_ 


Address___ As 
S 
Af 
a <7 
City ee G 
State_____ My Dealer Is______ 
40 


Special Packet of 
Youth Week Materials 
Now Available 


A packet containing one copy of each o 
the six promotional pieces for use in connec }, 
tion with Youth Week 1948 is now available, |) 
It’s a bargain—34c worth of material for |, 
ONLY 25c—and youth leaders will find the— 
materials very valuable for study before or ») 
dering quantities of individual items. i 

In each packet you will find: t 

Youth WEEK MANUAL containing plans, |) 
projects, and complete suggestions for an ef- | 
fective observance. 15c each; 100 or more } 
12%e each. i] 

~ DENOMINATIONAL DAy WorsHIp Senvicail 
“Jesus Christ is Lord—Lord of My Life,” for 
use in the local church. 3c each; 25 or more, | 
2c each; $1.35 per 100. 

pe Se a ATIONAL Day Worsutp SERy-| i 

E, “Jesus Christ is Lord—Lord of All,” an | 
inte enaseanel youth service prepared 
especially for interchurch youth gatherings. 
3c each; 25 or more, 2c each; $1.35 per 100. 

PROMOTIONAL Furer for general distribu- 
tion. 3c each; 100 or more 2'4c each. 3 

Rapio Pray for youth production during © 
Youth Week. 10c each. 

ParsHAD SCHOLARSHIP descriptive folder. © 
Free. } 

Send 25c¢ for your packet today or order 
individual items in quantities from your 
council, your denomination, or from the 
United Christian Youth Movement, 203 — 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


...the NEW RADIANT Screens 
make in your pictures | 


Radiant Glass Beaded Surface... 
BRIGHT, brilliant and contrasty 


Exclusive New 


Send for FREE Screen Guide Today! 


“Secrets of Good Projection,” a 32-page 
booklet, gives proper screen sizes, correct 


Yourpictureslooktwice asbright 


when projected on the new 1948 
Radiant Projection Screens. 
They have added brilliance, ex- 
tra sharpness, more authentic 
colors.The Special Radiant glass- 
beaded screen surface with 
millions of tiny glass beads im- 
bedded in pure white plastic— 
reflects light instead of absorbing 
it. Radiant gives you more new 
features that make for quicker- 
set-up and easier adjustment. 
These new Radiant Projection 
Screens make every picture a 
better picture! 


; E 11 Finger Grip Carrying Handle 
| 12 Streamlined Design 
: 13 Automatic Leg Closing 


Radiant Screen 


Features 
1 Self-Opening Tripod Legs* 
2 Screen Leveller* 
3 Shakeproof Safety Catch 


4 Feather Touch Adjusting 
Handle (U. S. Patent) 


5 Fully Automatic Auto-Lock* 
6 Built-In Shock Absorbers* 
7 Automatic Leg-Lock 

8 Rubber-Ball Tripod Feet 


9 Triangular Steel Tube 
Construction 


10 Automatic Leg Adjustment 


14 Complete Range of Screen 
Heights 


projection lenses, tips for-improving pro- 
jection and many other valuable facts. 
Mail coupon for your FREE copy. 


Rag-U.S. Por. OH, 


PROJECTION SCREENS 
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DIANT 


. 
oe 
& 


i 15 Unconditional Guarantee 


The complete Radiant line 
includes Wall, Cetling and 
Table Models in sizes 22 
feet x 30 feet to 20 feet x20 
\. feet and larger. 


s 


stimates Prepared by Independent 
ilmscores 

vlm suitable for: 

M—Mature Audience 

Y—Young People 

C—Children 

*—Outstanding for Family 
j—Outstanding for Adults 


he Adventuress (British film; Eagle- 
ion) Trevor Howard, Raymond Huntley, 
Jeborah Kerr. Melodrama about an Irish 
irl who cherishes patriotic dreams of 
evenge on the British, finds chance for action 
vyhen she falls in with nazi spies, is led a 
nerry chase before seeing the light and 
naking amends. . . . All the trappings for 
aut spy fare—windy moors, speeding trains, 
insuspecting onlookers. Not quite up to the 
est of British melodrama, but exciting 
2nough. M,Y 


Banjo (RKO) Sharyn Moffett. Drama. 
When self-centered aunt with whom she is 
sent to live objects to her dog, small girl 
uns away to old home in the south. What 


prove’s dog’s right to be indulged... . ‘ 
contrived, obviously tear-jerking for adults, 
too frightening in some scenes for children. 


_ Cry Wolf (War.) Geraldine Brooks, 
Mrrol Flynn, Barbara Stanwyck. Melodrama. 
Young widow arrives at lonely estate to 
solve mystery of sudden death of husband 
‘0 whom she had been secretly married; 
‘through eerie clues traces story of arrogant 
wealth, hereditary insanity, political schem- 
ing, etc. . . . Some good tries at suspense, 
but heavy direction, unclear motivation, mor- 
bidity of theme, ridiculously contrived solu- 
tion, make of film an exceedingly unpleasant 
venture. 


Down to Earth (Col.) Roland Culver, 
James Gleason, Rita Hayworth, Larry Parks, 
Marc Platt. Musical. Terpsicore, goddess of 
song and dance, is permitted to descend from 
Mount Parnassus to prevent a Broadway 
producer’s “desecration” of the arts by pre- 
senting a bawdy show called “Swinging the 
Muses.” Then she is reluctant to return... . 
This was meant as a sequel to the excellent 
“Here Comes Mr. Jordan,” but it fails 
miserably because it succumbs to a typical 
Hollywood “glamorization” treatment and 
emerges as neither tasteful picturization nor 
entertainment. M,Y 


The Ghost and Mrs. Muir (Fox) Edna 
Best, Rex Harrison, George Sanders, Gene 
Tierney. Drama. Young English widow rents 
seaside cottage in early 1900’s, finds it 
haunted—whether in her dreams or reality 
she is never quite sure—by the ghost of 
former owner, a vehement sea captain. Mu- 
tual approval established, they work out an 
arrangement that enlivens her years... . 
Overlong and anticlimatic toward the end, 
film is done with a leisurely gentleness that 
provides interesting and different entertain- 
ment. A few sequences are a bit risqué. M,Y 


Mother Wore Tights (Fox) Dan Dailey, 
Mona Freeman, Betty Grable, Connie Mar- 
shall. Comedy, with music and dancing. A 
backstage story that, for once, is different. 
Instead of stereotyped triangular romance 
or struggles to win success, there is simply 
the relationship between two young girls 
and their parents, a vaudeville song-and- 
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urrent Feature Films 


dance team. . . . Lavishly set and techni- 
colored, film is a delightful domestic comedy. 
Strangely, considering setting, there is no 
drinking. M,Y,C 


Northwest Outpost (Rep.) Nelson Eddy, 
Hans Haas, Elsa Lancaster, Ilona Massey. 
Operetta set in Russian fort in California 
in 1837, with convict laborers, frontier guards 
and an Easter choir for the choruses, an 
American adventurer in the service of the 
prince as the hero and a lovely and mysteri- 
ous visitor from St. Petersburg to provide 
the romance. . . . A conventional operetta 
plot, rather stilted, with heavy direction. 
But some good singing, considerable adult 
comedy. M,Y 


The Romance of Rosy Ridge (MGM) 
Van Johnson, Janet Leigh, Thomas Mitchell, 
Selena Royle. Drama. Inter-neighbor strife 
in the Ozarks following the Civil War as 
background for a romance that persists even 
after the wandering young schoolteacher 
has admitted his “yankee” past. . . . An 
honest story, homely, with authentic local 
color even if the latter is a bit self-con- 
sciously presented. M,Y 


Seven Keys to Baldpate (RKO) Arthur 
Shields, Philip Terry, Jacqueline White. 
Melodrama. Fifth filming of the classic 
mystery novel about strange happenings at 
winter-closed inn. . . . Standard mystery 
trappings, monotonous direction result in 
unexciting production. M.Y 


A beautiful, new 
Christmas filmstrip in 


FULL COLOR! 


e 


“The Shepherds Watch” 


(35 frames in color, manual, $6.50) 

sed on the 

brought to life with Partial 
iate for children or adults, 

Seer) Related worship and en- @ 


A new heart-warming Christmas story ba 
shepherds’ story from Luke, 
full-color drawings. 
classroom or church sanctuary. 
tichment material included in 


Order from your visual aids dealer. 


5622 ENRIGHT AVE. 


film and manual. 


Slave Girl (Univ.) Albert Dekker, George 
Brent, Yvonne DeCarlo. Comedy about an 
American diplomat who arrives in Tripoli 
in early 1800’s to ransom seamen, gets all 
mixed up with Hollywood’s idea of oriental 
adventure: harems, cruel pashas, desert 
bandits, torture, etc... . Running comment 
by talking camel does nothing to lift film 
above routine, infantile class. M,Y 


Something in the Wind (Univ.) John 
Dall, Deanna Durbin, Donald O’Connor, 
Chas. Winninger. Comedy about a girl disk 
jockey who sets out to punish stuffy young 
millionaire who mistakenly thinks she “has 
something on” his late grandfather, ends up 
by falling in love with him. . . . Stumbling, 
inane plot merely excuse for a number of 
songs—some good, some in poor taste— 
fashion show, glamorous settings, etc. In 
spite of strenuous effort to be energetic, 
entertaining, a contrived, heavily moving 


production. ’ 


{Stairway to Heaven (British film; 
Univ.) Marius Goring, Kim Hunter, Roger 
Livesey, Raymond Massey, David Niven. 
Drama. The experiences of an R.A.F. pilot 
after he is shot down over the channel: in 
the world of the living, where real people 
move in technicolor; and in the beyond, 
where his hallucinations create for him a 
strange realm of dull tones in which officials, 
past-dead men and women ponder his right 
to join them... . A thoroughly delightful, 
different combination of realism and fantasy, 
with subtle, adutt humor, incisive charac- 
terizations, an over-all sparkle and delicacy. 


9 


{This Happy Breed (British film; Univ.) 
Celia Johnson, John Mills, Robert Newton, 


Gienn McRaE 
Christmas in the 
© Home, published by The 
- Bethany Press, St. Louis.) 


@ iLLUSTRATED BY: 


Eart W. Kup, Jr. 


© pRoDUCED BY: 


. Paut R. Kapp 


e@ (From 


ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 
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In the nation’s schools and churches, where the finest 
possible projection is vital to the effectiveness of visual 
instruction, S.V.E. projectors are preferred over all 
others. S.V.E. projectors are unsurpassed for their 
efficiency, dependability, sturdiness, and ease of opera- 


tion. There is no optical system more efficient than. 


the S.V.E. 


The famous Tri-Purpose Model 
AAA, shown at left, shows all 
three: 2” x 2” slides, single- and 
double-frame filmstrips. 300 
watts. 5” focal length coated 
Anastigmat projection (F:3.5) 
lens. There are other models to 
meet any requirement. 


35mm. FILMSTRIPS 


S.V.E. filmstrips cover the en- 
tire range of Bible Study, from 
the origin of our Scripture to 
the martyrdom of Paul. The 
material furnishes an excellent 
foundation for a permanent re- 
ligious library. Recent additions 
to the S.V.E. library: Life of 


strips), and Encyclopedia of 
Bible Life (six filmstrips). 


2” X 2” COLOR SLIDES 


The famous S.V.E. library of 
20,000 Kodachromes includes 
exquisite slides of the Old and 
New Testaments, Life of Christ, 
Bible Stories, and natural-color 
reproductions of religious art 
masterpieces. 


Write today for catalogs of S.V.E. projectors and 
religious filmstrips and slides. Address Dept. L42 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Christ Visualized (five film- . 


that go into living of a “typical” Briti 
middle class family during the period be. 
tween the two world wars. A Noel Coward 
production, in non-violent technicolor. . .. 
Transfer of atmosphere—drabness, consery 
atism, bickering, dogged _persistence—ii 
remarkably effective, due largely to 
superb conveyance of realism by settings and” 
performances. No attempt to gloss over un- * 
lovely traits or to glamorize any phase of. 
family’s existence. i 


The Trouble with Women (Par.) Brian, 
Donlevy, Ray Milland, Theresa Wright. ' 
Comedy about a psychology professor whose ~ 
refusal to grant girl reporter an interview” 
leads to all “kinds of complications as she’ 
and her newspaper frame him to obtain” 


vengeance. .. . Inept direction and a stero- 
typed plot waste talents of cast. real 
M 


Turkey’s 200,000,000 (The March of 
Time) Documentary presenting current poli- 
tical, economic, military situation which 
U. S. loan is designed to alter. . . . Remark- 
ably revealing shots give comprehensive 
survey of background to loan; does not blink 
at explosive possibilities for the future. 

> 


Film for 
Church Use 


Beyond Our Own 


16mm, Sound., 40 min. Rental $10. Avail-_ 
able through denominational boards, local 
film libraries- and the Religious Film As- 
sociation, 

This first film produced by the Protestant 
Film Commission is being “premiered” in 
100 cities throughout the United States and 
Canada on November 11. 

The film is keyed to the theme of “World- 
wide Evangelism,” the churches’ mission” 
study theme for 1947-48. It tells the story 
of two brothers. As college football stars, 
Peter is. the dazzling runner who scores the 
touchdowns and Bob is the one who makes 
the scores possible by his skilful interfer- 
ence. Peter becomes an attorney, marries 
his college sweetheart, and concentrates on 
becoming a “success,” to the exclusion of all 
other interests except his young son. 

Bob, as a young interne, is thrilled with 
the work of healing people but fumes be- 
cause so much time seems to be spent by 
doctors in prescribing for imaginary ills 
of a restless social set. In church-one Sun- 
day, as Peter makes notes on his next day’s 
jury plea, Bob gets an inspiration from the 
sermon which causes him to become a med- 
ical missionary to China. 

When his young son is accidentally killed, 
Peter, already strained from overwork, be- 
comes ill and loses interest in his legal 
career. -To help him recuperate, his wife ar- 
ranges for him to visit his brother in China. 

At first, Peter is disdainful of the poverty- 
stricken Chinese among whom Bob is “wast- 
ing his life.” However, Peter begins to change 
when he meets Wong, a devout Christian 
who had lost his fortune and family during 
the war. When the war reaches the mission 
station, Peter risks his life to save Wong, 
pinned under the wreckage. .The supreme 
faith of the dying man opens Peter’s eyes 
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to things “beyond our own,” and he finds a 


‘new life opening before him. 


i 


Produced by an outstanding Hollywood 


) producer, and acted by professional movie 
i ectors, this film is excellent in both content 


f 


# 


: 


yand technical quality. It won the enthusi- 


astic approval of members of the Audio- 
Visual Education Workshop, where it was 
first shown. 


Reading for 
Democracy 
Juvenile Book List 


CHICAGO, Ill. The fourth annual book 
list for children has,been published by the 
Chicago office of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. The foreword was 
written by Pearl Buck. These are suggested 
as suitable gifts or as additions to the church 
school library. 

The thirty-six books on the 1948 list are 
the following: 


For Readers Over Twelve 


Man’s Way, Ralph and Adelin Linton 
Larger Than the Sky, Covelle Newcomb 
We Have Tomorrow, Arna Bontemps 
Sugar Bush, Dorothea Dana 

Haym Saloman, Howard Fast 

Heart of Danger, Howard Pease 

Willow Hill, Phyllis A. Whitney 

Gid Granger Robert Davis 

Anchor Man, Jesse Jackson 

A Sea Between, Lavinia R. Davis 
North Star Shining, Hildegarde H. Swift 


1000 Rooms —1000 Baths 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests 
enjoy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, 
yet within 3 minutes of the shopping 
district. Low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstanding 
hotel value. Write for booklet I. 


Single room with bath from $3.00 
Double ” +3 is ” $5.00 


Prince George 


Hotel Fst 26" 3 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 
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Starlight, Regina Woody 

The Rain Forest, Armstrong Sperry 

Dr. George Washington Carver, Shirley 
Graham and George D. Lipscomb 

How the United Nations Works, Tom Galt 

Niko’s Mountains, Maria Gleit 

Nikoline’s Choice, Margaret Maw 


For Readers Eight to Eleven 


You and the United Nations, Lois Fisher 
Pancakes-Paris, Claire Huchet Bishop 
Bright April, Marguerite de Angeli 

One God, Florence Mary Fitch 

Jasper the Drummin’ Boy, Margaret Taylor 
The Hundred Dresses, Eleanor Estes 

Milo’s New World, Betty Morgan Bowen 
Sing a Song of Friendship, Irving Caesar 
Nellie and the Mayor’s Hat, Charlotte Baker 


Adventure in Palestine, Judith Ish-Kishor 
Out to Win, M. G. Bonner 
All About Us, Eva Knox Evans 


For Young Readers 


Hurray for Bobo, Joan Savage 

Friendship Valley, Wolo 

Nappy Has a New Friend, Inez Hogan 

Spotty, Margaret Rey 

Shadow, the “All American” Dog, Pearl 
Daru Snyder 

Two Is a Team, Lorraine and Jerrold Beim 

How to Behave and Why, Munro Leaf 
Copies of the illustrated book list, giving 

publishers and annotations, may be obtained 

singly or in quantity, free of charge, from 

The American Brotherhood, 203 North 

Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


‘Inspiring, Exalting 
Christmas Worship 


> 


a 


with 
CHURCH-CRAFT 


Magnificent Full-Color BIBLE SLIDES 


Give to your Christmas programs the 
glory and grandeur that only portrayal 
in thrilling natural color photography 
can impart. Bring to life again the im- 
pressive, stirring story of Jesus’ birth 


=e superbly characterized in settings 
that will carry your entire assembly, 
both young and old, back 2000 years 
so it can view and relive the unfold- 
ment of the greatest story ever told. 


For the complete Christmas worship Sate 


Christmas 
Blessings 


Christ is 
Born 


ence participation. 


described above. 


37 beautiful scenes and 3 hymn slides. Furnished with program guide out- 
lining entire service with suggested readings and popular carols for audi- 


For the abridged service... 


23 gorgeous color slides and 2 hymn slides together with program guide 


For something new and different... 


Christmas in 


Bethlehem 


ceramic figurines. Offered for the first time in sparkling color slides. 22 
scenes and 2 hymn slides complete with program guide. 


The entire story enacted by exquisitely designed and brilliantly colored 
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Ask Your Dealer For Descriptive Folder 


CHURCH-CRAFT 


Church-Craft Natural Color Bible 
“Slides are 2" x 2" in protective glass 
binders for use in any standard slide 
projector. 


iclures- 


Editorials 


Would You Use 
Jinnie Backstage? 


I+ Is ALWAYS EMBARRASSING to quote 
a joke from a certain popular monthly 
digest: one’s hearers cannot help re- 
vealing that they have all read it. Per- 
haps there is not quite as much risk 
in using an incident from an article. 

In the October number a high school 
and college teacher says, “I’m Going 
to Stick to Teaching.” It is a most 
heartening story for those who have 
been distressed about what is happen- 
ing to our schools. If all the teachers 
like this one would stick and if there 
were more like her to do the sticking, 
all would yet be well. 

Let this teacher introduce us to 
Jinnie Carver, one of her first pupils. 
Now Jinnie was clumsy, awkward, 
plain. So, when the teacher planned a 
program where little girls were to be 
rose-buds, she did, one fears, exactly 
what most church people would do: 
she planned to use the unattractive girl 
backstage. (Honestly now, isn’t that 
where most church Jinnies perform? ) 

But the school principal had some- 
thing of the great teacher in her soul. 
Please note, she asked the teacher what 
she was going to do with the girl: she 
knew Jinnie. She urged Jinnie’s voice 
and the fact that her mother would 
make a lovely costume as reasons for 
her being a rose: she knew the family. 
And when the teacher stumblingly 
said, “But... ,” that principal proved 
that she knew something else that 
transcended these reasons, because it 
lies so close to the heart of all true 
teaching. She said, “Listen. Every per- 
son needs, if only just once in her life, 
to feel that she is a rose in the lime- 
light, not a prompter behind the cur- 
tain. Remember that—it will be more 
important to your success as a teacher 
than anything else, even scholarship, 
necessary as that is.”? 

The teacher took the advice. Jinnie 
became a _ reasonably lovely rose, 
though a bit full-blown, and later 
blossomed into a pleasantly self-confi- 
dent young lady. And that teacher has 
solid ground for her belief that this 
result depended largely upon an un- 
prepossessing girl’s having been a rose 
in that class song. 

All of which adds up to this little 
preachment: our public schools and 
churches are all too sadly afflicted with 


*From the Reader’s Digest October 1947. 
Copyright McCall Corp. Redbook, July, 1947. 
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performance-itis, a virulent disease 
that too often gives first place to those 
whom other circumstances have already 
made ouistanding, and crowds back- 
stage those who start with a handicap 
of shyness or something else. 

Now a performance has its place; 
plays, concerts, football teams, choirs 
and bands are necessary parts of our 
life, but the true leader sees behind 
the performance to what is happening 
to life. He asks if Jim’s ability as a half 
back is making him too bumptious 
and if Joe is getting bitter through 
social neglect. Such a teacher may win 
the championship or get a write-up in 
the local paper for the church play, 
but this is a by-product of what he is 
getting at with Jim and Joe, instead 
of the reverse. The poorest voice 
teacher in the Illinois schools -could 
not have prevented Andy from being 
a fine tenor—God and family and 
nature had looked after that. But only 
a volunteer leader of an intermediate 
boys’ club meeting Sunday evenings 
put her finger on his social shyness 
and began to work on that. And thus 
a whole life was changed. 

Is not that what a certain set of 
marching orders called the Great Com- 
mission was getting at? And those 
marching orders still hold. 


Let Us Give Thanks 


Wren crarence carter’s “Let Us 
Give Thanks” was voted the most popu- 
lar painting at the Carnegie Institute’s 
exhibition of 1943 it was perhaps be- 
cause it is so thoroughly and undis- 
guisedly American. This is the America 
we know and love: sturdy, hard-work- 
ing, self-reliant, proud of a clean home 
and well-decked table, and quietly 
happy with sons, daughters, and grand- 
children sharing the common heritage 
of simple, unfeigned piety. 

This, too, is America: the porch with 
its turned supports and unadorned 
weatherboard walls; the open collars 
and rolled-up sleeves of the men, the 
pitcher of milk and the home-made 
apple pie. In its. artistic form the paint- 
ing likewise exemplifies American 
traits: it is clear-cut and substantial, 
more concerned with solid reality than 
with refinements of style. 

The man who painted this scene is 
himself a characteristic product of 
America. He grew up at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, as the son of a postal clerk who 
died while the boy was still in high 
school. Through a variety of jobs Car- 


ter helped support his family and su 
sequently worked his way through art 
school. Success as an  independe 
painter enabled him to tour Euro 
and Africa without, however, severin 
his roots in his native country. Durin 
the depression he painted sever 
murals for the government-sponsored 
agencies that rescued so many of our 
most promising artists. In 1938 he 
accepted a position to teach art at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
finally moved to a farm in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, where he is 
happy painting growing things and the 
people who live close to the soil. 
~ Well may Clarence Carter call on 
us to give thanks. God has given us 
a great and fertile land where we can_ 
live and worship him in freedom. He 
has kept from us the horrors of war 
and the hunger that threatens the lives — 
of so many human beings abroad. Be- 
cause of their desperate plight our own 
tables cannot be so richly decked as 
in former times, but we should not 
begrudge the hungry a share of the 
bounty God has again provided for us. 
Let us show our gratitude to him 
through deeds of Christian charity and, 
with this American family, make every 
day a day of Thanksgiving. As the old 
hymn so well phrased it: 


Te 
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“For the blessings of the field, 
For the stores the gardens yield: 
Flocks, that whiten all the plain, 
Yellow sheaves of ripened grain: 


“All that spring with bounteous hand ; 
Scatters o’er the smiling hand; 
All that liberal autumn pours 

For her rich o’erflowing stores,— 


“These to thee, our God, we owe, 
Source whence all our blessings flow; 
And for these our souls shall raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise.” 


Walter L. Nathan 


What Marcia Learned 


M ARCIA WAS FIVE YEARS OLD when 
she met a new neighbor lady down- 
stairs. Now the lady asked,. “What 
did you learn at Sunday school?” 
But Marcia had no answer until a 
week or more had passed. Then she 
sought out the lady and said, “I can 
tell you what I learned at Sunday 
school.” 

“What was it, my dear?” 

“T learned that when you play with 
other kids, you should share your 
toys. I learned that if you want to 
have friends, you will be kind. An’ I 
learned how to pray.” 

And the lady downstairs adds that 
she told the pastor of Marcia’s church, 
one of her old friends, that he certainly 
had a good Sunday school. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


NOW you can draw upon world wide resources 
for the finest recreational, educational, and religious 
films. 


United World lists among its motion pictures the un- 
paralleled catalogue of: 


the former BELL & HOWELL FILMOSOUND LIBRARY 
UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL PICTURES 
J. ARTHUR RANK ° G. B. INSTRUCTIONAL 
RELIGIOUS FILMS LTD. 
and a host of other film producers. 


PLUS NEW PRODUCTION to meet every 
need revealed by the expanding use of film in 
RECREATION 
EDUCATION 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
Our Dealer Representatives throughout the country 


stand ready to serve every entertainment, instruc- 
tional, church, community or personal film need. 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 


445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Recreational [] 


Current (6mm 
Filin Notes 
Here are just a few of the great variety 
of titles and topics available for you 


through the all-inclusive resources of 
United World Films: 


THE SEVENTH VEIL 
Outstanding psycho- 
logical drama starring 
James Mason with 
Ann Todd and featur- 
ing the music of the 
London Philharmonic 
Ninety-three minutes. 


Orchestra. 


Rental, one day $20. 
xk x «x 


LIFE CYCLE OF A FLY. 
Julian Huxley’s fa- 
mous instructional F 
film, cut to ten min- s 
utes and provided 


with new sound track 


for American high : 
school and junior Sites ioteey setae) 
Sale, $45; rental, $1.50 for one day, $2.25 
three days, $3 per week. 
KK Ae, 

THE HOME. First of 
series of five black- 
_ end-white sound films 
.. on life in Palestine 
“2,000 Years Ago” 
each approximately 


: twenty minutes. Su- 
perb ein: Herlomntnaeienel instructional film, 
usable by all faiths and by schools. Rental 
$6 per day. Longer lease terms on applica- 


tion. ere as 


TEDDY BEARS AT PLAY. Most popular 
of all short films for 
young children. Live 
koala bears gambol to 
gay strains of catchy, 
singable song. Five 


minutes, black-and- 
white, sound. Sale price, $15. 


| am interested in the following films: 


Educational [] Religious [] 


eyerareecaiats eee ZONEW OIA Es cs» 216 


UNITED WORLD FILMS INC. * 445 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
We use: [] 16mm Sound, [J Silent, 1] 8mm. R-11 
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Aids for Busy Teachers 


COKESBURY CLASS MAPS 


A complete set of five maps which cover 
all Bible lands from the Old Testament 
through the Roman Empire periods. Each 
map is printed in five colors on heavy 
map cloth and measures 22 x 28 inches. 


THE MAPS 


- New Testament Palestine 

- Old Testament Palestine 

Egypt to Canaan 

Roman Empire and Journeys of Paul 
. Early Bible Lands : 


ae wry 


The Abingdon 


Bible Commentary 


Edited by Eiselen, Lewis, 
and Downey 
Five helpful, fact-filled books with- 
in a single volume, a whole library 
of information. ~ 


UNH Cate pon pronsot 


COCCI CECE eee 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary is 
concise and complete in every respect. 
There are 1452 inspired and inspiring 
pages (including 9 maps in full col- 
or), packed with the fullness and rich- 
ness of the world’s recognized Bible 


scholars. $6.00 


Strong’s Exhaustive 
Concordance 


It took 100 men over 30 years to 
build this book! No one has ever 
offered a more complete Concordance, 
because it presents every word in the 
Bible and every passage in which it 
occurs. Anyone who knows his al- 
phabet and is sure of just one word in 
the passage he seeks can find that 
passage without fail by turning to 
Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance. 

There are 1809 pages—4 complete 
books in 1. Standard Edition $ 8.75 


SINGLES: Each map has a tin-edged 

top and bottom with an eyelet for 

hanging. $1.00 each. 

SET ‘‘B’’: One each of the five maps 

on a wooden roller, with metal dis- 

play tripod, and tube case for stor- 

age. Complete $6.95. ; 
SET “A”: One each of the five 

maps enclosed in tube case. Each 

map has a tin-edged top and bot- 


tom with eyelets for hanging. 


$4.75 


THE BIBLE WORLD MAP 


Really FIVE 


Maps in ONE! 


1. Route of the Exodus . 


2. Missionary Journeys 
of St. Paul 


3. Old Testament 
Palestine 


4. New Testament 
Palestine 

5. Assyria, Egypt and 
the Roman Empire 


Ideal for 
Large Rooms 
and Big Classes 


A comprehensive colored map of the 
entire Bible World. Accurate, substan- 
tial, and attractive, it is one of the 
best maps of its. kind obtainable. It 
covers all the territory from Carthage 
on the east to the Persian Gulf on the 
west; and from the northern tip of 
the Caspian Sea on the north to Egypt 


"THE BIBLE WORLD | 
anes | 


} 

and the Red Sea on the south. The 

map 3 by 5 feet in size is made of 

heavy map cloth and printed in five 

colors. With tube case for storage and 

travel. 

Mounted on solid roller $4.95 

Spring Roller (like window shade) 
$5.95 


At All Bookstores... ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


